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Talking in Liberty Bonds 


When a boy is provided by an indiscreet friend with some 
toy, say a jackknife, capable of destructive use, the boy looks 
about him for an object on which to try it, generally with 
mischievous results. Congress gave to the Post Office 
Department the Espionage law; with what results? 


Under the Espionage act recent issues of the New York 


Truth Seeker have been pronounced non-mailable, as issues | 
of other periodicals have been, on grounds with which the | 
public has not been made acquainted. The Solicitor for the | 


Iepartment advised that matter complained of should not 


he reproduced in the newspapers, which should merely allege | 


“seditious utterances” and explain that the suppressed pub- 
lication “‘attacked our allies or denounced the draft, or dis- 
couraged the war.” 
the matter itself should be published as news in order that 
the government may be justified by public opinion. 


In the case of The Truth Seeker that would be imprac- 
ticable, there being nothing of a seditious nature for the 
newspapers to reproduce. 


We are talking nowadays in terms of Liberty Bonds. I 
will forfeit three One Thousand Dollar Liberty Bonds, 
present them to the Red Cross, if it can be established that: 


1. The Truth Seeker in any suppressed number 
attacked our allies; or, 


2. Denounced the draft; or 


8. Disparaged our naval and military forces, properly 
so called. 


1 am informed that The T'ruth Seeker was adjudged 
non-mailable by the application to its contents of the opinion 
of a Western court that the amateur religious societies doing 
war welfare work are not excluded from the terms military 
and naval forces. 


4. I will sacrifice a Four Thousand Dollar Liberty 
Bond if I cannot show from official documents that one of 
the numbers adjudged non-mailable was so declared for a 
reason having no relation to these societies, or to the allies, or 
to the draft, or to the conduct of the war, or for anything 
but a debatable Biblical or theological point. 


A subscriber who did not receive his paper raised the 
query whether the Post Office Department was pro-German. 
The act of the Department in holding up a newspaper the 
loyalty of which is backed in the foregoing terms of Liberty 
Bonds is assuredly not American. 


GEORGE E. MACDONALD, 
Editor of The Truth Seeker, 
62 Vesey Street, New York. 


The New York Sun, however, thinks | 
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What Is a 
Workshop 
Committee? 


Does It Spell 
Efficiency— 
and Good-Will? 


Read the special supple- 
ment in the October 5 issue 
of the Survey Magazine 
and find out how the 
Workshop Committee acts 
as a “bridge between mat- 
agement and men.” The 
supplement is a reprint of 
a British report by a big 
North of England em- 
ployer showing how a 
practical shop program 
may be worked out along 
democratic lines. It is 
more evidence of the new 
order wherein British 
labor is taking a share in 
the task of reconstruction 
for bearing a share in the 
tremendous toil of war. 


Other features of the 
October number are arti- 
cles by Professor Herbert 
Miller of Oberlin College 
on the subject nationali- 
ties of Europe who are 
struggling to re-establish 
their ancient liberties and 
a first-hand account of 
Samuel Gompers and the 
American labor group at 
the recent Darby Confer- 
ence. 


Every issue of the Sur- 
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all the social and indus- 
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forward by war. 
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The Week 


T is not yet clear how much importance is to be attached 

to the reports of pending political overturns in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. The capacity of the Governments 
of both of those countries for producing, purely for effect 
abroad, the appearance of internal dissension, and of jug- 
gling with parties and their leaders for the purpose of grant- 
ing the shadow rather than the substance of political reform, 
is too well known to require comment. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the political ferment in both countries 
is widespread, and that it has been increasing rapidly during 
the past two or three weeks. The resignation now reported 
of Count von Hertling, the Imperial German Chancellor, is 
not unexpected. He has never been a strong man politically, 
and his brief term of office has coincided, obviously to his 
disadvantage, with a rapid cementing of the power of the 
military group headed by von Ludendorff. His retirement 
now may pave the way for the formation of a coalition 
ministry with at least one Socialist member—a change 
which was reported to be impending a week or two ago. 
On the other hand, the collapse of the Bulgarian resistance 
to the Allies, together with the granting of an armistice, 
immensely complicates the political situation in Austria- 
Hungary. To all the other causes of weakness in the Dual 
Monarchy has now to be added the failure of one of its 
important allies to hold its own in the field. It is at least 
possible that the Entente Governments may not, after all, 
have a chance to insist upon the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary; the latter may break up of itself. There seems 
no reason as yet, however, to believe that such an outcome 
is near. The Allies are not yet fighting on either German 
or Austrian soil; and once territory of the Central Powers 
is invaded—if such a thing happens—the presence of a 
foreign army may reasonably be expected to stir up a resis- 
tance to conquest quite different from the spirit which has 
supported the war down to the present time. 





HERE was one disappointing feature in President Wil- 

son’s great speech—he told us nothing about his Rus- 
sian policy. So far as the country as a whole is concerned it 
is entirely in the dark as to what is going on. Only one 
thing is clear, and that is that the Nation was well within 
the truth a few weeks ago when we wrote that our war 
with Russia had begun. Thus we read of American troops 
occupying Shoushougn, Tulgolsk, and Seltzo in the advance 
towards Kotlas. The dispatches have all the familiar phrase- 
ology. They tell, of course, of “enemy atrocities”; of “‘un- 
doubtedly large enemy casualties”; of sinking “enemy gun- 
boats,” etc., etc. Thus this “friendly intervention” takes on 
all the marks of ordinary hostilities. How can the plain 
Russian be expected to differentiate? May he not say to 
us that it is all very well to dissemble our love, but why 
do we kick him downstairs—to say nothing of our artillery 
and machine-guns? Those who object to any criticism of 
our policy aver that if the critics only knew the facts 
they would write and speak differently. This may well be 





true. But if it is so why should we not be told the facts? 
The President is opposed to secret diplomacy; why should 
we be kept in ignorance as to his reasons for proceeding 
into Russia? It does not help to give out documents of 
doubtful authenticity alleging that Trotzky and Lenine are 
in German pay; particularly as some of the European corre- 
spondents declare that, despite the atrocities committed by 
the Reds, which our Government has so eloquently por- 
trayed, the Bolsheviki are stronger than ever. 


ROGRESS in the formation of joint industrial councils, 

as recommended by the Whitley report of March, 1917, 
was reported by the British Minister of Labor, Mr. G. H. 
Roberts, speaking before a meeting of the National Union 
of Journalists on August 24. It will be remembered that 
the plan contemplates a coéperation between employers and 
employees in organized industries, taking the form of 
workshop committees (and of so-called works committees 
as well if the establishment is a complex one), of joint dis- 
trict councils, and finally of joint national councils covering 
an entire industry. The aim is not merely to improve the 
material condition of the worker, but above all to change 
his status by making him an integral part of the productive 
unit. The guild socialists hope that the system may prove 
capable of development along the lines of their theory; in 
case of state control it offers a method of counteracting the 
dangers of bureaucracy; at the same time it does not clash 
with trade unionism proper, as is proved by the vote of 
the Derby Trade Union Congress on September 3, recom- 
mending, without discussion, “frank acceptance of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Whitley report, and the setting up 
in each industry of joint industrial councils, thereby avert- 
ing future serious industrial disputes and consequent trade 
dislocation.” Mr. Roberts’s report shows nine councils in 
existence, nineteen in process of formation, and twenty in 
other trades in preliminary stages. An earlier, but undated, 
inquiry of the Ministry of Labor had reported works com- 
mittees organized in twenty-three firms, one scheme for a 
district council, and one for a national council. Following 
Mr. Roberts, the president of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists stated that steps were being taken to call together 
a conference of representative bodies in “the newspaper 
trade,” with the object of organizing a council—an inter- 
esting suggestion in view of the Labor party’s attempt to 
unite the intellectual and professional classes with the 
manual workers. 

HE reasons for the fall of the Terauchi Ministry in 

Japan are by no means clear as yet. The accession of 
the former Governor-General of Korea to the premiership 
was generally expected to mean a sword-rattling imperial- 
istic policy. On the contrary, Count Terauchi withdrew 
from the extreme position of the Okuma Cabinet in rela- 
tion to China and pursued a policy of conciliation towards 
that distracted country, meanwhile fortifying the position 
of Japan by means of the mysterious Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment with the United States. 
sioned a certain amount of dissatisfaction, but on the whole 


This moderate policy occa- 
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aroused less criticism than the handling of the Siberian 
situation. While a group of fire-eaters, in Japan as here, 
has from the first urged intervention and the strong hand, 
the Japanese statesmen, like President Wilson, have hesi- 
tated to take a step so full of dangerous possibilities. _Mean- 
while food conditions in Japan became bad, public feeling 
was strongly aroused against the rice merchants and against 
the Government that failed to prevent food profiteering, and 
serious riots occurred in many of the principal cities dur- 
ing July and August. By attempting to suppress the news 
of these disturbances, the Ministry aroused yet further 
the hostility of the press, already sharply critical, and 
many of the newspapers attribute its fall directly to its 
action in this particular. The rice riots, in the opinion of 
a well-informed correspondent, “answer a difficult ques- 
tion as to how much the workers here would really stand. 
The action they have taken is one of the most hopeful things 
that has happened in Japan for many years. After a way 
of its own this is one of the most democratic countries in 
the world, but sometimes its own leaders forget the fact.” 
Through all the confusion and uncertainty, one thing is 
clear. The same democratic forces that are threatening 
ministries and overturning thrones in the West are at work 
in the Island Empire of the East. Amid the ferment of 
Japanese life, the old clan Government is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain itself. There is a strong move- 
ment for responsible party Government and a demand for 
the improvement of the economic condition of the mass of 
the people. To that demand Count Terauchi was largely 
deaf; Premier Hara can scarcely be so. 


MBASSADORS Naon and Da Gama were last week pre- 

sented with medals in recognition of their services in 
adjusting the difficulties between the United States and 
Mexico following the Vera Cruz incident. This graceful 
act of our Government ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out a word of grateful acknowledgment on the part of the 
American press to the distinguished men so fittingly hon- 
ored and to the peoples whom they represent. Inter-Amer- 
ican affairs occupy only an insignificant place in the con- 
sciousness of our people, even in normal times, and at pres- 
ent we tend to forget the existence of our American neigh- 
bors. Yet few events in our recent history have been more 
important in a large view of affairs than the A. B. C. in- 
tervention, without which we should almost certainly have 
become involved in war with Mexico. What would have 
been the effect of such an embroilment on the issue of the 
present world struggle? It is sobering to think how nar- 
rowly we avoided such a disaster, and we cannot be too 
grateful to the men who saved us from it. It might be well 
if the incident served to remind us that we have much to 
learn from the countries to the south in regard to the ameni- 
ties of international intercourse and the adjustment of in- 
ternational difficulties. In our ignorant strength we for- 
get the fineness of the civilizations that flourish between 
the Rio Grande and Cape Horn. The Pan-Americanism of 
codperation, not domination, most of us have yet to learn; 
we cannot learn it too quickly. And if our relations with 
Mexico have not yet reached a wholly satisfactory point, 
we may at least be grateful that after six years of revolu- 
tion that country is of itself gradually working its way back 
towards peace and settled conditions, instead of seeing order 
restored at the point of American bayonets—order that 
would rest for decades on a basis of mutual hatred. 


HE suffrage collapse in the Senate must fill right-think- 

ing people with disgust. Plainly the various postpone- 
ments have been due to insincerity from the start. Although 
the President had most admirably called on the Senate to 
perform this act of justice to the women of America, who 
have so bravely shouldered the burdens of war, Congress 
refuses. Every time a vote has approached some member 
of the Senate has changed his mind or dodged the issue. 
Just why Senator Benet should have played traitor this time 
is not clear. That Mr. Wilson was obliged to appeal person- 
ally to the Senate is in itself humiliating. At the very 
moment when we are pouring forth blood and treasure 
to safeguard democracy, the Senate is not willing to ex- 
tend the vote to our women and thereby safeguard it for 
millions at home. A close analysis would, we think, show 
that it is the color line which has again defeated this re- 
form. Thus does one great wrong and injustice perpetu- 
ate another. Mr. Wilson has tacitly assented to race dis- 
crimination, indeed helped to fasten it upon the Government 
in Washington itself. Now it arises to block a reform to 
which he is strongly committed. It is almost the first time 
that Congress has defied his will since the war began; we 
dislike to think that it will mean further disturbances, 
bitter feeling, and great unhappiness to thousands on thou- 
sands of loyal workers the country over. It will read par- 
ticularly badly in Russia and among our more democratic 
allies. The United States as a nation refuses at this time 
to take its stand by the side of the other great English- 
speaking countries in which the enfranchisement of women 
has been hastened by the war. The action of the Senate 
illustrates once more the difficulty of amending our Con- 
stitution in the face of a determined majority. 


HE news of the disappointment at Washington fol- 

lows hard on the heels of a distinct victory for women 
in another field, however. According to a recent statement 
printed in the Chief, the Civil Service Commission of the 
City of New York, inspired apparently by the scarcity of 
men in all the city departments, has swept aside most of 
the sex distinctions hitherto prevailing in the municipal 
civil service. Except for certain positions specifically an- 
nounced to be for men only, all examinations will be open 
to women. This ruling is reported to include positions in 
the Fire, Police, and Street Cleaning Departments. It is 
against nature and experience, however, that such a measure 
should go through with no strings attached. If a test is 
announced as open to both sexes, one list will be certified 
to the department with the names arranged according to 
percentages; but in cases where the official announcement 
of a test does not state specifically that both sexes are 
eligible, women who compete will be placed on a separate 
list. The men’s list will be certified first, and only when 
it is exhausted will the women’s list be sent to the appoint- 
ing officer. Already an examination has been announced in 
which both men and women may compete for the position 
of patrolman on the Aqueduct. When the Board of Water 
Supply heard that women were to be allowed to take the 
examination, they are reported to have inquired of the Com- 
mission if they would “have to appoint them.” They were 
promptly reassured. A representative of the Chief inter- 
viewed various department officials and found a general at- 
titude of skepticism towards the new ruling. This feeling, 
which is traditional in most of the city departments, may 
be counted upon to temper considerably the impetuous 
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feminism of the Civil Service Commission. On the other 
hand, even a “paper” emancipation is worth something, and 
the “male lists” may be exhausted sooner than department 
heads anticipate. Women should see in this ruling an en- 
couragement to train themselves for positions ci authority 
and responsibility in the city’s service. 


RESOLUTION introduced into the House by Represen- 

tative Frear, of Wisconsin, calls for an investigation of 
the National Security League and its efforts to influ- 
ence the election of members of Congress. “The days 
are too critical,” declares Mr. Frear, “for a war profiteer- 
ing league to denounce as disloyal practically ninety per 
cent. of the membership of this House and forty-seven of 
the forty-eight States.” The League’s reply characteristic- 
ally calls attention to Representative Frear’s vote against 
the declaration of war and the Kahn amendment, and tn 
favor of the McLemore amendment, suggesting by innuendo 
that he is a pacifist, if nothing worse. The League, in our 
judgment, despite the patriotic purpose of its founders, is 
in a fair way to become an unqualified public nuisance. We 
have long been of the opinion that many of its methods were 
operating directly to prevent the maintenance of the unity 
so essential to national security, and we agree with Pro- 
fessor Dawson, who points out in our correspondence 
columns that unless those methods are radically changed 
its work is likely to do more harm than good. The disin- 
genuous attack on Mr. Creel, briefly outlined in our issue 
of September 21, is an example of the type of cowardly as- 
sault that the League has not hesitated to launch against the 
men, no matter how respectable or responsible, with whom 
it happens to disagree. It is time for the thoughtful 
people of the country to call sharply to account any man or 
any organization that hurls about loose charges of disloyalty 
and pro-Germanism. Do the patriotic and distinguished men 
who are lending their names to the Security League desire 
longer to promote the campaign of abuse, disunity, and ter- 
rorism that it is carrying on? 


PPARENTLY the United States Steel Corporation, the 

most nearly impregnable stronghold of anti-unionism, 
has had at last to give way to the principle of the eight-hour 
day. The steps leading up to this decision may be summa- 
rized thus: In the first place, the National War Labor Board 
recognized collective bargaining in its award to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation; second, by its decision in the case 
of Molder vs. Wheeling Mold and Foundry Company, it 
acknowledged the principle of the eight-hour day, just 
as President Wilson had done in the case of the rail- 
ways; third, the directors of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company have called their employees into conference, 
recognizing “the right of the wage earners to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers”; and last, but probably by 
no means least, the American Federation of Labor at its June 
convention this year in St. Louis passed a resolution hav- 
ing for its object the union of all interested organizations in 
“one mighty drive to organize the steel plants of America,” 
and appropriated to this end a sum of about $60,000. The 
United States Steel Corporation, in announcing the change 
from the ten-hour day basis to the eight-hour day, stated 
emphatically that its open-shop policy would continue. The 
apparent wage-increase due to the new day will perhaps 
postpone a further move for organization, unless the em- 
ployers fail to maintain the agreement or to see that the 








twelve-hour workers get the increase which the basic eight- 


hour day would entail. Until the adoption of three eight- 
hour shifts, rather than two twelve-hour shifts, in the con- 
tinuous operations, over 50,000 employees will go on work- 
ing seventy-two hours a week, to their own detriment and 
that of society and of the industry itself. In view of the 
fact that the net earnings for this year of the United States 
Steel Corporation were $457,685,000, it would seem that 


financial considerations, at least, might permit this 
concession. 
AR is certainly a respecter of nothing sacred. Here is 
the ruthless hand of militarism laid squarely upon our 
college fraternities. Faculties had trembled before them and 


college presidents had bowed down, as in the case of foot- 
ball and baseball teams and their almighty coaches. The 
“frats” had multiplied and erected upon campus and “yard” 
their abodes, in some places the most luxurious dwellings 
in sight. But here comes a doughty colonel or two, and lo! 
at a simple order the fraternities shrivel up, and the keys 
remain in all the fraternity doors to rust until peace shall 
come. Truly the very foundations of our society are rock- 
ing. At Amherst, for instance, where more than ninety per 
cent. of the students have lived in fraternity houses, they 
are all to be turned out, according to a press dispatch; the 
army has discovered that they are not democratic, these fra- 
ternity houses, and will have none of them. Elsewhere, the 
news reads, the fraternities are to be for the present merely 
requested to omit their special activities until war is over. 
At Princeton, we suppose, this will be laid to the old and 
praiseworthy grudge of the Commander-in-Chief against 
the “side-shows” which had come to be “larger than the 
circus,” to use his own words. Possibly he knows nothing 
of it; but if he reads of it we may be sure that it will be 
with a happy chuckle and the hope that this is one phase of 
our college life that peace will not restore. 


HE selection of M. Monteux, conductor of French opera 

at the Metropolitan Opera House, as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for the month of October ogly, 
brings out anew the plight of that splendid body. As many 
as twenty-five members are said to have been dropped, a con- 
cert master was picked only the other day, and now the or- 
chestra must enter upon its first season without Major Hig- 
ginson at the helm and with but a temporary conductor; all 
this, too, with supersensitive patriots watching every move 
to see if the Americanization process is complete. Naturally, 
the orchestra is bound to suffer, however capable the new 
material. No temporary conductor, not even one with as ex- 
cellent a reputation as M. Monteux, can, moreover, do much 
for the regeneration of the orchestra’s morale in a month. 
Perhaps by the first of November the permanent leader will 
be found or M. Monteux will be appointed for the season. 
But for the first time in years this great organization will 
find itself in danger of being eclipsed by competitors. There 
is real tragedy in this situation, for few groups cf orchestral 
artists have been so harmonious or have played together un- 
der such favorable circumstances for so many vears with so 
few changes. No other American orchestra has quite come 


up to their standard because of their continuity of service, 
which in turn has been due to the security afforded by 
Major Higginson’s private means and to the pension fund 
long established. 
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Clearing Skies and a Trumpet 
Call 


F all the ten memorable weeks since the turning of the 

tide in France at Chateau-Thierry, none stands out as 
more amazing than the last. The military collapse of Bul- 
garia and her complete surrender, the steady Allied attack 
from the sea to the Meuse, including the successful Franco- 
American drive in the Champagne, the aftermath of General 
Allenby’s great victory in Palestine, and, finally, President 
Wilson’s remarkable address at the opening of the Liberty 
Loan campaign in New York, all serve to stamp these seven 
days as fraught with profound significance and unbounded 
encouragement for the Allied cause. On the military side 
the reversal of conditions since the 16th of July is so extra- 
ordinary as to seem almost incredible. Yet we are actually 
witnessing the piercing of the Hindenburg line at six points, 
the easy crossing of the apparently impregnable Canal du 
Nord, an advance by the Belgian army with most encourag- 
ing results after two years of inactivity, and an attack in 
the Champagne which is so critical for the Germans that if it 
is not promptly checked, the experts believe, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff must consider a retreat to the German and 
Belgian frontiers. For the first time we read in the dis- 
patches that the leading French experts believe that decisive 
events may take place “within the next few days.” 

it is in Bulgaria that we have the clearest proof of the 
growing demoralization of the Central Powers. Without de- 
tracting from the laurels justly earned by the allied French, 
British, and Serbians under General Franchet d’Esperey, it 
is perfectly obvious that so rapid an advance as eighty 
miles within a few days and the taking of such vital towns 
as Mochana, Ishtib, Veles, Kostendie, and the Bulgarian city 
of Strumitza must have some other explanation than Allied 
strategy and bravery. Had there been anything like the 
previous Buigarian tenacity and stubbornness in battle, 
nothing resembling this rush over such extremely difficult 
terrain could have taken place. When the frontier was 
reached there appeared a high Bulgarian officer to announce 
that the Bulgarian Minister of Finance, M. Liaptcheff, and 
General Loukoff were on their way to French headquarters to 
arrange the conditions of an armistice and, eventually, terms 
of peace. A bolt from the blue could not have been more 
startling, for there had been little in the Allied or Amer- 
ican press to lead any one to suspect that Bulgaria had had 
enough of war and was ready to detach herself from her 
dominating allies. True, there was a report that Dr. Solf, 
who seems slated for a high réle in Germany, had been to 
Sofia on a special and secret mission, and the mysterious ill- 
ness and travels of King Ferdinand had begun to arouse 
comment. Beyond this, however, there was nothing to sug- 
gest that there was serious trouble in Bulgaria or that her 
stone-wall defence of three years would go down like a paper 
house the instant it was assailed. 

We may wait long for an explanation, or we may get it 
within the next few days. Was there an internal revolution? 
Did the Prime Minister and others assume authority and 
compel the King to follow them? Is the collapse due to a 
final refusal of the people to fight and suffer longer in a war 

their third war in six years—as to the making of which 
they were never consulted? Will the German and Austrian 
reinforcements now being rushed to Bulgaria be able to 





stem the Allied tide, and can they actually take over the 
reins of government? The next week may develop the ans- 
wers to these questions, in which no nation has a greater 
stake than Turkey; for if her rail communication with Ger- 
many is cut, she must collapse. Reeling as Turkey is under 
Allenby’s successive blows, with two of her best armies wip- 
ed out and 50,000 men captured, the collapse of Buigaria 
must mean the end of the rule of the little group of tyrants 
headed by Enver and Talaat who have been playing their 
own selfish game at the expense of their people these last 
few years. That there is consternation in Berlin is obvioua, 
This is a terrible blow to fall upon Germany just when the 
situation on the western front—now one great salient which 
Foch is trying to smash in precisely the same way that the 
St. Mihiel salient was crushed in by our troops—is so se- 
rious that there are signs of panic. When Hindenburg and 
the Kaiser are exhorting their dupes to stand fast and be 
“hard,” when Chancellor von Hertling and the Prussian Min- 
ister of War resign within the same week, it needs no sooth- 
sayer to divine that all is far from well at Potsdam. 

We have always maintained that if the German morale 
began to crack it would crack quickly, and widely. Germans 
are not accustomed to evil days—and have not been since 
the first Napoleonic era. The boundless measure of their 
pride and conceit, their absolute certainty of the victory 
which seemed in their grasp ten weeks ago, affords the meas- 
ure of the shock it will be to them if all their hopes and ex- 
pectations fail, if adversity sets in so as to threaten their ut- 
ter defeat. Theirs is not the temper of the French to en- 
dure disaster in patience and steadfastness; defeat is likely 
to let loose the deep and ugly dislike and hatred for the gov- 
erning classes which the patriotic fervor of war has sub- 
merged for four years. 

As for Mr. Wilson’s speech, it is undoubtedly one of his 
very great utterances. Not that we can agree with him that 
the war is now or ever was a people’s war, in the sense in 
which he uses the phrase, but he has again sounded a noble 
note of warning to the nations of the world as to what must 
come out of this titanic struggle if the world is in remotest 
degree to profit thereby. Although he especially disclaims 
it, this speech remains as distinctly a warning to Allied 
imperialists as to the enemy. He serves notice upon all 
who have ears to hear that the peace for which he still stands 
is the peace of absolute justice without “compromise or 
abatement of the principles we have avowed as the principles 
for which we are fighting.” Glorious words! May imperial- 
ists everywhere—the Sonninos, Curzons, Milners, Balfours, 
and Northcliffes—take warning, as well as every single 
Junker in Prussia and Austria! The proposal for a league 
of nations now he dispatches with five words: “It cannot be 
formed now,” and he adds: “If formed now it would be 
merely a new alliance confined to the nations associated 
against a common enemy.” And he goes on with similar 
wisdom to declare that the impartial justice to be meted out 
“must involve no discrimination between those to whom 
we wish to be just and those to whom we do not wish to 
be just,” to affirm that no special interest shall control in 
any negotiation, that there can be no leagues or alliances or 
special covenants within the general family of the league of 
nations and no economic boycott whatever unless voted by 
the whole league of nations—and finally that there must 
be “open covenants of peace and trade.” These are the 
words of the true statesman. Here speaks the most power- 
ful of rulers dictating the terms of peace anew. 
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These words will rock every chancellery in Europe; for 
the dominating head of the dominating power in this war has 
reaffirmed his fourteen peace terms at the very moment 
that diplomats of the old type are beginning to parcel out 
the spoils. As a peace offensive it is masterly, for it will 
give the Germans assurance that their fate is to be settled 
not by revenge but by justice. As for our own brave troops, 
battling and dying in the belief that a new freedom is to 
arise out of the welter of their blood and their souls, if 
they have but half the intelligence the world knows to be 
theirs they must realize that a mightier blow has been 
struck for them by their commander-in-chief than all their 
cannon could effect. 


The European Coal Crisis 


HE coal shortage which confronts the United States, 
and which threatens, unless some very radical action is 
taken at once, to bring on a fuel famine next winter for more 
than one community and even for large sections of the coun- 
try, is only the American phase of a problem which is star- 
ing in the face every country in Europe and bids fair to in- 
terfere seriously with the conduct of military operations. 
The whole of Western and Southern Europe is suffering 
from an unparalleled shortage of coal. What that means, in 
the last analysis, is that the British coal output has fallen 
behind the demand; for it is upon the importation of Brit- 
ish coal that France, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, not to 
mention more distant countries, are compelled to draw in 
order to supplement their own deficient natural supplies. 
How serious the British coal situation is has not, we fear, 
been at all sufficiently realized in this country. As far back 
as August 20 the Coal Controller, Sir Guy Calthrop, in an 
address at the conference of the British Miners’ Federation, 
stated that he was faced with a shortage of 36,000,000 tons 
a year. By a strict rationing of household coal, gas, and 
electricity, it was hoped to save 9,000,000 tons over last 
year’s consumption. The only way to save the remaining 
27,000,000 tons was, he declared, by rationing the less es- 
sential industries and at the same time increasing the out- 
put of the mines. In the meantime, however, reserve stocks 
were being reduced below the ordinary margin of safety, 
shipments to the Allies were falling behind, and even es- 
sential war industries were threatened with a reduction 
of their necessary allotment. Already employers are rep- 
resenting that millions of workers are threatened with un- 
employment, and train facilities are to be further reduced. 
The response of the Miners’ Federation to the Coal Con- 
troller’s appeal was the adoption of a resolution calling 
upon the miners to increase their output. The reasons for 
the shortage, however, like the ominous results which it 
has already produced or clearly threatens, are practical 
matters with which resolutions alone cannot cope. Over 
400,000 British miners have enlisted in various branches 
of the service. Seventy-five thousand had to be recruited 
last March to help stem the German advance. France, 
which in peace times imports large quantities of coal from 
Great Britain, finds half its coal fields in German hands, 
and is rationing its population at the rate of less than one 
and one-half tons per household a year. Italy is practically 
destitute of coal save for that which Great Britain can 
send her, and Switzerland, which also has no coal, must 
import it from Germany if it cannot be obtained from the 


Allies. The American troops in France and Italy have been 
taken to the front largely by British coal. All of these re- 
quirements have had to be met at the same time that the de- 
mands of the British fleet and army, of munition factories 
and shipyards, and of a host of indispensable war indus- 
tries were showing an unparalleled increase. With more 
coal used, and fewer men to mine it, Great Britain is now 
face to face with a shortage which averages about five tons 
a year for each family in the kingdom. 

How far the Government is responsible for the coal situa- 
tion is still a subject of acrimonious debate. The drafting 
of miners into the army has been defended on the ground 
that, unless the army had been maintained at its full 
strength, the westward progress of the Germans could not 
have been stayed; but an army is useless if the things which 
enable it to fight are not forthcoming, and supplies can be 
neither made nor transported without coal. The Govern- 
ment policy of recruiting miners without filling their places 
is, after all, only robbing one hand to supply the other. 
The miners, on their part, have been far from blameless. 
They have higgled over wages and union rules and bonuses 
and pit committees in the face of a national peril, and have 
failed to convince the public that their loyal resolutions 
were being turned into the one thing needful—a maximum 
output of coal. 

It is the gravity of the coal situation which has led the 
Lloyd George Government to take the drastic step which it 
has just taken to end the railway strike in Wales. The strike, 
occasioned by the dissatisfaction of the railway engineers 
with the settlement of a recent dispute, was confined to 
South Wales, but it threatened a widespread disorganiza- 
tion of industry through an interruption of the coal supply. 
The Government promptly sent a number of regiments to 
Cardiff, and the engineers returned to work. Had such a 
step been taken in Germany, the press of the world would 
have been filled with denunciations of Prussianism, and with 
predictions of the early collapse of an arbitrary Government 
which was coercing labor by military force. That the Lloyd 
George Government should have taken such action, and that 
public opinion should have condemned the strikers and sup- 
ported the Government, is proof, not that Great Britain is 
becoming Prussianized, but that the coal problem is clearly 
seen to spell calamity unless some means can be found of 
solving it. 

It is not clear that means of solving it can be found. There 
is no exportable surplus of coal in the United States, nor 
are there ships to carry it if there were. In spite of the 
optimistic figures of Mr. Hurley and Mr. Schwab, the ton- 
nage with which to transport the 6,000,000 tons of coal 
which it was expected Great Britain would be able to fur- 
nish for the needs of the American army in France, but 
which General Pershing has now been compelled to call for 
from the United States, is not in sight. Unless all signs 
fail, there will be greater suffering in this country next 
winter from the lack of coal than the nation has ever ex- 
perienced, but there will be still greater suffering in England 
and France and Italy. No possible economies, least of all 
the pitiful and sporadic ones which seem to content Mr. Gar- 
field, will add to our coal supply; they will only make the 
situation a bit less intolerable. The only way to increase 
the supply is to mine more coal, and that means more labor 
and increased output per man. With the widespread un- 
rest that now exists in the labor world, Government control 
of essential industries is facing its severest test. 
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An Humble Inquiry 


E raise again the question of civil liberty, this time 

not by way of criticism or remonstrance, but in the 
spirit of pure inquiry. We should like to know upon what 
principle the regulation of the press is organized and carried 
on. Our intellectual curiosity is powerfully stimulated by 
the case of the Truth Seeker, a weekly, of special appeal and 
presumably rather small circulation, published in New York 
and styling itself a “free thought and agnostic newspaper.” 
Its issues of August 31 and September 7 have been declared 
unmailable. The editor issues a statement in which he 
says that this was done because of a reference to the Y. 
M. C. A. as a commercial organization, and that the Post 
Office based its action on the ruling of a Federal judge in 
Wisconsin, in a similar case, that the term “military and 
naval forces” in the Espionage Act included the volunteer 
religious and humanitarian organizations engaged in war 
relief work. 

If this be law, dubious as it seems, it presumably must be 
accepted as such and obeyed accordingly. We merely ask 
upon what principle of interpretation the Y. M. C. A., for 
example, can possibly be reckoned among the military and 
naval forces of the United States. What shadow of color 
appears in the Espionage Act to show that any such notion 
was in the mind of the Congress that passed the bill or of 
the President who signed it? A Latin proverb says it is 
the function of a good judge to extend his jurisdiction, 
but surely in sound law as well as sound sense there must 
be somewhere a limit to this laudable enterprise. Not long 
age we read a notice of a book written by a prominent Red 
Cross official, in which the reviewer said that any one who 
could write such a good book ought to come back and prac- 
tice literature instead of remaining abroad with the Red 
Cross. Under the ruling cited, this bit of wholly innocent 
enthusiasm might have cost the reviewer $10,000 and twenty 
years in prison for wilfully causing or attempting to cause 
refusal of duty in the military or naval forces of the United 
States. Surely, if the energetic Wisconsin judge can thus 
interpret the plain sense of the Espionage Act off the face 
of the earth, the function of criticism is suspended and 
democracy in the United States is in a shockingly bad way. 
We are the more interested by reason of the indictment 
of Assemblyman Shiplacoff for saying publicly that the 
people of Russia would have more reason to feel bitterly 
about the invasion of Russia by American troops than our 
American colonists had for the same feeling about the Hes- 
sians who were brought over to deny them their liberties. 
Where is this all to end? 

The fact is that in passing the act the Congress did not, 
we believe, intend to put any man or body of men, even the 
army or navy, beyond the reach of criticism. It is not in- 
tended to be a law of lése majesté. The news reports state 
that in the Debs case Judge Westenhaver charged the jury 
emphatically that the act was not aimed against opinions 
at variance with those of the majority of the people or 
those of the Government; that it is not a crime to disap- 
prove of the war, or to criticise the Administration or the 
conduct of the war, provided there be no criminal in- 
tent. This falls in precisely with what President Wil- 
son and at least two members of his Cabinet have pub- 
licly said. Here then is precedent for precedent; and be- 
tween the two there is left in the hands of minor executive 


officials an absolutely impracticable and impossible latitude 
for discretion. Foreign critics continually reproach Amer- 
icans with an utterly unscrupulous use of law as a conveni- 
ence for satisfying some personal or political desideratum. 
Our practice known as “railroading,” our holding of sus- 
pects on a “technical charge,” and our frequent presumption 
of guilt until the suspect proves himself innocent, as in 
the slacker raid—all these seem utterly hateful to them. 
Mr. Shaw especially never wearies of taunting us as a mere 
brood of anarchists, devoid of any regard for principle. 

What could be possibly more puzzling to Mr. Shaw, or 
indeed to any clear-minded critic, native or foreign, than 
an attempt to reconcile the case of the Truth-Seeker with 
the plain language of the Espionage Act, the no less plain 
language of the President and his two Cabinet officers, and 
the explicit charge of Judge Westenhaver in the Debs case? 
One thing only, perhaps; namely, an attempt to reconcile 
the ruling of the Wisconsin judge with anything in re- 
lated law or equity. The lack of intellectual seriousness in- 
volved in either attempt produces a most painful impression 
on the thoughtful observer. 


A Gasless-Sunday Reverie 


HE restoration of the New York City Hall reminds us 

to be thankful that this exquisite building was after all 
so little damaged by fire. It is a priceless possession. When 
the foreign delegations headed by Marshal Joffre and Mr. 
Balfour were received there last year, one could see how 
perfect a setting it afforded for an historical picture. On 
the other hand, our collective life is the poorer and weaker 
for the destruction of St. John’s Chapel on Varick Street. 
No one can say that the sentiment of beauty is overdone in 
England, yet even in London an historic and beautiful edifice 
commands a decent respect. The Strand runs around St. 
Clement Danes; the street gives way to the building. But 
here, because St. John’s encroaches a few feet on the wid- 
ened thoroughfare, it is torn down. Part of the hand- 
wrought iron fence around the Bowling Green has disap- 
peared, and no one seems to know what has become of it. 
In Colonial days, its posts were surrounded by iron crowns 
which were knocked off by the populace and the Continental 
soldiers at the time King George’s statue was razed, and 
the rough tops of the posts were never smoothed—one could 
see them still just as they were left. 

The worst of such mistakes as these is that they are 
irreparable. Americans will not always be quite like our- 
selves. Future generations, we humbly hope, will enjoy 
advantages that have been denied us of the present. We are 
making immense sacrifices, at least, to insure them such; 
and with those advantages the claims of beauty and poetry 
will make themselves felt and will be heeded as an essential 
part of life. Our descendants will find a way of reconciling 
and harmonizing these claims with those of industry and 
commerce, because they will be interested in doing so. They 
will see that efficiency demands it, that hideousness really 
counts against efficiency; that life goes on more profitably, 
that people become capable of greater and more varied 
achievements, when surrounded by beautiful and romantic 
objects rather than by ugly and stupid ones. Then St. John’s 
will be missed. Then no one would be vexed or impatient 
with its trifling encroachment on Varick Street, or with 
the very slight curve that might have been given the thor- 
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oughfare in order to clear it. But St. John’s cannot be 
brought back. If the Bowling Green railing has been tossed 
aside or sold for junk, it cannot be brought back; and by 
so much will our descendants feel that we have defrauded 
them. 

We may be thankful, then, for the City Hall and for the 
few other odds and ends of beauty that for the most part 
live a clandestine sort of life in out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners of New York, and are to be seen only on Sundays 
when the streets are quiet; best of all on the recent gasless 
Sundays. Hideousness reigns over us six days a week in un- 
challenged supremacy; the life of the city, struggling to 
meet the hard conditions of a dismal and illiberal! efficiency, 
goes on “growling, roaring, smoking, stinking,” as Ruskin 
said of London; and between vehicles and the surge of in- 
tent pedestrian crowds, one may spare vision only for the 
uncertain way of safety. But on Sunday afternoons one 
may pause at ease before the little Italian church on Mott 
Street, consider St. Mark’s and its surroundings at the 
head of the Bowery, or wander with attention undisturbed 
through the maze of pleasant old streets lying west of Wash- 
ington Square, looking at the beautiful doorways and the 
quaint, attractive houses that survive there in surprising 
number; well kept, too, though by some odd superstition it 
passes for a broken-down neighborhood. 

There is profit to the spirit in this. Quite apart from a 
definite antiquarian interest, one comes into Emerson’s rest- 
ful “feeling of longevity,” and with it possibly a slight in- 
stinctive change in one’s sense of values. One need know 
next to nothing of English history to get a considerable re- 
adjustment of one’s workaday attitude towards this present 
world out of a forenoon’s loafing through the Temple, if one 
be not wholly proof against such influences; it is done by 
mere contact with an immensely long past. So, if, some 
pleasant Sunday, one loses oneself anywhere between Char!- 
ton Street and Jackson Square, west of Sixth Avenue, one 
need not know the legends of Paine and Burr and Richmond 
Hill, of Minetta Water and the Potter’s Field, to gain some 
slight, profitable, and highly delightful, if more or less in- 
definite, appreciation of what a greater philosopher than 
Emerson called the mwo\vxpomutata Kal gomwrata Tay dvipwrirwr 

“For us to love our country,” said Burke, “our country 
ought to be lovely.” This is precisely the right criticism of 
the type of civilization which it is the Anglo-Saxon instinct 
to construct; it touches the root of its impermanence. Dick- 
ens incorporated this criticism as a central theme into most 
of his novels and stories with such effect that one would 
perhaps best describe our civilization as the civilization of 
Gradgrind, Chadband, Quinion, and Pecksniff; how easy to 
imagine these four gigantic spirits brooding over all the in- 
ternational councils in the world to-day and giving form, 
temper, and substance to their deliberations! Their civiliza- 
tion is restlessly busy, very rich, given to a high factitious 
morality and an inveterate self-righteousness. It is over- 
spread with the blight of hardness, and the penalty that 
Nature puts upon hardness is hideousness. Hence, in spite 
of its wealth and strength, it cannot permanently last. The 
instinct of beauty will in the long run emerge and take re- 
venge—perhaps by violence, as in the Restoration period 
when the reaction from Puritan domination brought in the 
Buckinghams and Sedleys, the Wycherleys and Rochesters. 
Somehow it will emerge; and those who now work for its 
free emergence and its orderly, natural play may perhaps 
prove to be society’s best servants. 


The Undertakers’ Friend 


pe HINDENBURG Spurs Army On,” 
headline. So the old rascal lives, after all. In the 
last six months, to our certain knowledge, he has actually 
died four times, with the 
Kaiser—or was it the Crown been in 
four sanitariums and three insane a 
delirium due to defeat and uncontrolled anger have also 
veracious 


reports a 


once after a violent quarrel 
Prince? and has 
ylums. Apoplexy and 
bothered him somewhat, according to these always 
Amsterdam and Berne dispatches. As far back as April 29 
he was wounded by an airplane, his death from this cause 
being reported by German prisoners on May 14. On the 
22d he was still dead, but two days later this report was 
declared to be distinctly exaggerated. So rapid was his 
recovery from this wound and so trying his luck that he 
had typhoid fever bestowed upon him by the New York 
newspapers on May 27, but it was not until June 19 that 
the Geneva Tribune reported his mental capacity seriously 
affected. 

If any one should think that during the 
months the Field-Marshal has been any less strenuous or 
less favored with excitement, he is much mistaken. In the 
intervals of a offensive which carried him 
within long-distance range of Paris and a hasty retreat 
to the line which bears his name, this noble hero has 
fought one duel and—within the last ten days—has success- 
fully dodged a bullet fired at him by an anonymous Bavarian 
prince. The offender is shrewdly suspected by Amsterdam 
to be Crown Prince Rupprecht, apparently because Rup- 
precht is going to take a second wife—without, by the 
way, having asked the approval and consent of Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton, whose consequent irritation seems quite marked. 
Besides this, we have had authentic reports that Hinden- 
burg has been by the Kaiser. Next comes a 
statement from the Kaiser (at Essen) that he is going 
direct from Krupp’s to “our dear Field-Marshal,” and then 
the positive aflirmation that since von Hindenburg no 
longer exists he is being impersonated by Ludendorff, 
who, it appears, has been secretly trying to get rid of 
him right along. 

As to his popularity, the magnetic needle which records 
the swing of popular favor frantically. On 
August 4 Amsterdam, through a former Canadian Postmas- 
ter-General, informed us that Hindenburg was “more 
popular than the Kaiser, who is envious of him.” But 
Stockholm reported him on September 20 as no longer a 
popular hero, with “thousands of strong fists now raised 
against him by people who condemn him”; and now, hard 
on this, comes the story that by a single proclamation he 
buoys up all the faltering German army to swear the 
enemy shall not pass. If we could believe in the proverbial 
nine lives of the cat, we might be content to swallow all 
of this, remembering that you never can tell what the 
Prussian superman will do. But, frankly, the net result 
of it all is to produce in us the belief that there is no 
such thing as a Hindenburg, after all. He is a myth, and 
not a menace; a man of straw, and not of iron; as much 
of a superstition as the Siegfried and Wotan of the Hin- 
denburg line, or the ever-coming victory of the U-boats. 

If others do not feel as we do about this, at least we are 
happy to believe that the tales about him will not cease. He 
will still be the undertakers’ friend. 
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The Non-Partisan League in Politics 


By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


T the primary election on Tuesday, September 3, the 

Non-Partisan League nominated all of its candidates 
for State office on the Democratic ticket in Idaho and cap- 
tured a majority of the legislative and county nominations. 
Its candidate for Governor polled practically as many 
votes as both his opponents. The League carried Ada 
County (in which the capital city, Boise, is located), not- 
withstanding the fact that measures approaching close to 
lawlessness had been employed to keep its organizers from 
operating there, and its president, A. C. Townley, from 
speaking there. On that day Idaho swung into line as 
the prospective companion of North Dakota as a League- 
dominated State, the first to take such action. 

The Non-Partisan League has become the centre of 
attention in the Middle West and the Northwest as no 
other political movement has succeeded in doing in several 
decades. Successful again at the primary election in North 
Dakota, it went down in temporary defeat at the primaries 
in Minnesota (although it apparently secured control of 
the Legislature); it called upon the courts of Nebraska 
to grant it the right to operate; it was a force at work 
under the surface in the old-line party politics of Kansas; 
it named an independent State ticket for the November 
election in South Dakota; it was the cause of a great 
political fight in Iowa; and it had a more or less appreciable 
influence in the affairs of a half-dozen other States. Such 
is the record of an organization which was conceived in 
1915 and which entered the political arena for the first 
time in 1916. With one Congressman in Washington, and 
with prospects good for the election of possibly a dozen 
more this fall, the Non-Partisan League sweeps into na- 
tional prominence, having emerged from the stage of mere 
sectional existence and importance. The movement which 
began on $1.50 capital has grown until almost $5,000,000 
has been collected or subscribed. The “rolling stock” which 
originally consisted of one second-hand Ford has increased 
to something like eight hundred cars, most of them new last 
summer, engaged every day in carrying League organizers 
into every rural district of a half dozen States. 

At the 1916 election in North Dakota the Non-Partisan 
League elected its candidate for Governor, Lynn J. Frazier, 
a farmer, and every one of its candidates for State office, 
with the single exception of State Treasurer. It elected 
87 out of 113 candidates for the lower house and 18 out 
of 25 candidates for the upper house of the Legislature. 
At a subsequent election it succeeded in electing its candi- 
date for Congress, John M. Baer, by a good vote. At this 
year’s primary it renominated Governor Frazier and all of 
the State officials who had remained loyal to it, and named 
a complete State ticket, from Supreme Justices down. It 
captured an overwhelming majority of both houses of the 
Legislature, so that, should it be victorious at the polls in 
November, as now seems certain, it will have undisputed 
control of every branch of the State Government—a con- 
trol which it did not have two years ago, owing to the hold- 
over members of the upper house of the Legislature—and 
will be in a position to put through its programme of State- 
owned terminal elevators and flouring mills and State- 
operated hail insurance. 


At this year’s primary election in Minnesota, after one 
of the most vitriolic campaigns on record, the League was 
successful in nominating only one of its candidates for 
State office. Its candidate for Governor, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, for ten years Congressman from Minnesota, was 
snowed under by his opponent, Governor Burnquist. The 
League, coédperating with union labor, was successful, how- 
ever, in nominating 80 out of 130 members of the lower 
house of the Legislature and 42 out of 67 members of the 
Senate, so that if it should be successful at the November 
election it would have a good working majority in both 
houses. Since the defeat of Mr. Lindbergh, the League, 
again codperating with union labor, has placed an inde- 
pendent ticket in the field, headed by David H. Evans, of 
Tracy, an old-time Democrat, for Governor, and Thomas 
Davis for Attorney-General. At its regular State conven- 
tion early in the summer union labor went on record in 
favor of entering politics, although it did not then nomi- 
nate a ticket, preferring to affiliate with the League in 
support of Mr. Lindbergh. After the Lindbergh defeat, 
the League leaders got together and selected four men, any 
one of whom would be agreeable to them to head an inde- 
pendent ticket. On August 25, at a labor convention held 
at St. Paul, Mr. Evans (one of the four men suggested by 
the League) was nominated for Governor. The League 
polled over 150,000 votes for Lindbergh at the primaries, 
although claiming a membership of only 50,000 in the State. 
If it can poll as many votes in November, Mr. Evans will 
be a formidable candidate against the regular Republican 
and Democratic nominees. 

In Nebraska the League has no State ticket, although it 
has nominees in a score or more counties, mainly for the 
Legislature and county offices. The League has found much 


. difficulty in organizing in that State. One of its organ- 


izers was taken by an armed mob, in the dead of night, to 
an island in the Platte River, where one end of a rope was 
tied around his neck and the other thrown over the limb of 
a tree. He was given his life only on his promise to sell 
his League automobile, give the money to the Red Cross, 
and himself enlist in the United States army. This case 
is now being investigated by the Federal authorities. Mat- 
ters reached such a pass, finally, that the League brought 
suit, at Lincoln, against the members of the State Council 
of Defence, which had ordered it to cease all efforts at organ- 
ization and had prohibited it from holding a State conven- 
tion for the purpose of nominating a State ticket. In the 
League’s petition the charge is made that the State Council 
of Defence is “insisting that no new political parties shall 
be organized, but that the members of the League shall 
vote for either one or the other of the candidates of the 
two principal parties in Nebraska, while plaintiffs maintain 
that the voters are free to exercise the elective franchise 
by selecting their own nominees for office, and that the 
right to freely choose candidates is as valuable as the right 
to vote for them after they are chosen.” The case went 
to trial in Lincoln, but was compromised after the League 
had introduced several witnesses, the State Council of De- 
fence agreeing to withdraw open opposition if the League 
would withdraw all its paid organizers from the State, 
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secure a new State manager, and stop circulating Woodrow 
Wilson’s “The New Freedom” as campaign material. 

In Kansas the League has not openly participated in 
political affairs thus far, contenting itself with organizing 
for the campaign of 1920. It was favorable, however, to 
Governor Capper for nomination as United States Senator. 
There were four candidates in the field, among them being 
ex-Gov. Roscoe W. Stubbs, a prominent cattleman, who might 
reasonably have been expected to get the farmer support. 
Governor Capper was instructed by the Department of 
Justice to investigate the Non-Partisan League’s activities 
and report if anything approaching disloyalty were found 
therein. He did investigate, and reported that the League 
was comporting itself according to law and the war needs 
of the nation. The League thereupon passed around the 
word that the Governor was friendly, and he succeeded in 
carrying every one of the 105 counties of the State in a 
four-cornered fight. In passing, it might be added that 
when the League desired to rent office rooms in the New 
England Building, at Topeka, it found written references 
from two well-known local residents to be required. It 
quickly returned with the required letters, signed by Gov- 
ernor Capper and his farm-paper editor, Tom McNeal. 
Capper success in Kansas is League success. 

The League did not participate in the South Dakota pri- 
mary election, with the result that the smallest vote ever 
known was polled. It has placed an independent ticket in 
the field, headed by Mark P. Bates, a farmer, for Governor, 
and hopes to be able to beat both old parties in the Novem- 
ber election. Open antagonism has not been so apparent 
in this State as in most others of the Middle West. In 
fact, meetings which were prohibited during the campaign 
in Minnesota were sometimes held across the line in South 
Dakota, the speakers and the farmer-auditors merely driv- 
ing a few miles, in their faithful “flivvers,” until they 
reached more hospitable territory. Even in South Dakota, 
however, feeling is rising. On September 24, Messrs. Bates 
and Townley, according to a press dispatch, after an attempt 
to make a campaign speech at Britton, were seized by a mob 
and escorted to the county line. 

In Iowa the League already has something like 15,000 
members, one county alone (Humboldt) having 700 mem- 
bers, more than one-half of all the farmers resident 
there. It has not taken any direct part in the political 
affairs of the Hawkeye State as yet, simply preparing for 
the campaign of 1920. It has figured indirectly, how- 
ever. James M. Pierce, a member of the State Council 
of Defence, has been forced to resign from that body 
because he championed the League through the columns 
of his farm paper, the Jowa Homestead. Mr. Pierce did 
not resign until eleven of the twenty-two members of the 
Council had passed a resolution calling upon the Governor 
to demand his resignation. The resolution included this 
passage: “It is our solemn judgment that the efforts of 
Mr. Pierce are disloyal and are aiding and encouraging 
disloyalty and sedition.” Mr. Pierce was one of the most 
ardent supporters of Governor Harding two years ago, and 
is generally given credit for having been the principal fac- 
tor in his election as Governor by the unprecedented 
majority of 126,754 votes. The whole affair has caused a 
breach between Iowa’s Governor and certain members of 
the State Council of Defence, and Mr. Pierce, with one 
Des Moines newspaper alleging repeatedly that it was all 
a political “frameup” on the part of Democratic members 


of the State Council of Defence, with a view to disrupting 
the Republican support of Governor Harding and improving 
the chances of the Democrats at the November election. 

In the Pacific Northwest the League has been eminently 
successful. It is strong in Montana, and will be a factor 
in the election there this fall, having succeeded in nomi- 
nating 40 out of 95 members of the lower house and 15 out 
of 41 members of the upper house of the Legislature. It 
is gaining ground rapidly in Washington, where friendly 
coéperation on the part of the State Grange resulted in 
the indictment of the State Master of the Grange under 
the Federal Espionage Act. 

It remained for Idaho, however, to be the first 
after North Dakota (where the movement started) 
tured in its entirety by In Idaho it gained 
control of the Democratic party, which has been dominant 


State, 
cap- 


the League. 


in recent years; whereas in each of the other States it 
has worked, or attempted to work, through the Republican 
party, the dominant one in each case. On Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 3, the Democrats of Idaho nominated H. F. 
for Governor after a campaign which will not soon be for 
Here is a newspaper report of a Townley meeting 


Samuels 


gotten. 
at Boise, the capital city: 

Boise, Idaho, August 27.—President A. C. Townley, of the 
Non-Partisan League, last night addressed 5,000 wildly enthu 
siastic people from the steps of the State Capitol building under 
the protection of Sheriff Emmett Pfost, of Ada County, after 
he had been refused permission to address an audience already 
assembled in the opera house to hear him after the Mayor of 
Boise had ordered him not to appear in the city park and the last 
resort of the so-called Ada County Defence League to prevent 
his appearance had failed. 

Three hundred special deputies, 
surrounded Townley and prevented a rush of the mob that had 
hidden itself behind the huge columns at the top of the Capitol 
steps from sweeping Townley off his feet and carrying out th: 
programme to tar and feather him that had been outlined by 
Defence League leaders the previous day. 

Several mob leaders were seized by the Sheriff and his depu 
ties and hustled out of the throng, while many persons were 
knocked down in their effort to release Karl Pain, corporation 
lawyer, and one of the captured ringleaders of the mob 

Pain fought and struggled to get free, shouting to his fo! 
lowers: “Never mind me; don’t pay any attention to me. Go 
back and break up that meeting. Townley shall not speak 
to-night.” 


sworn in for the occasion, 


Mr. Townley did speak, however, and a week later the 
voters declared overwhelmingly in favor of the man for 
whom he spoke. 

This is the situation at the end of September. 
is now wholly within the hands of the League; 
will probably be so within six weeks. One Congressman 
has already been elected; another is so friendly that he has 
been renominated by the League; a possible dozen more 
stand a good chance of being elected. One friendly United 
States Senator is within easy sight of victory; one or two 
more are either friendly, allied, or secretly sympathetic. 
Three or four States will find, as a result of the coming 
elections, either that they are controlled by the League or 
that the League holds the balance of power. The League 
already claims some 300,000 members; 50,000 each in North 
Dakota and Minnesota, 30,000 each in Idaho and South 
Dakota, 20,000 in Nebraska, 15,000 in Iowa. Each of these 
members has paid or pledged a biennial membership fee, 
affording a working capital of $4,800,000. The political 


One State 


a second 


field in the Middle West and Northwest is ripe for just such 
a movement. 
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ROM Balzac to M. Lanson, many writers have recorded 

the advance of the Romantic army upon Paris, nearly 
one hundred years ago. Personages of fact and of fiction, 
ardent undisciplined individuals such as Rastignac and the 
heroes of Stendhal, followed Napoleon, the “great condot- 
tiere,” in the direction of lawless and materialistic am- 
bition. Others, like the inner circle of Hugo and that of 
“Les Illusions perdues,” linked their personalities to an 
idealistic cause. This was the youthful band, not gilded 
but gifted, for whom art was a constant mistress, poetry 
the divine word, and individual experience the key to the 
treasure-house of life. To follow this group in their 
tumultuous revolt and wild creative energy, we need to 
revamp some of the vexed values of Romanticism. 

Expansionism and Relativity may be two of the main 
characteristics of the modern mind,* but the latter of these 
terms is hardly applicable to the Romantic movement, 
which is often considered as simply an exceptional eddy 
in the broad stream of French literature. One’s mind 
may tend towards a skeptical relativity, but one’s spirit 
dreams of the Absolute, and there was much more spirit 
than mind in these Romanticists. In their deification of 
human love and the fatality of passion, in their devotion 
to the long wonders of immortal beauty, they bring back 
to France a feeling which had been in abeyance since the 
Renaissance. But if they were not relativists, they cer- 
tainly believed in every sort of Expansionism; one may 
view Romanticism, indeed, as centring in the indefinite 
expansion of the individual. This movement emphasizes 
the particular where classicism had emphasized the uni- 
versal; and the development of the ego seems capable of 
wider reach than the development of any greatest common 
denominator. Like the smoke arising from the Afrit’s 
bottle, the cloud of Hugo’s personality soon overspreads 
the earth. “Le monde c’est moi” was in effect the cry 
of the Romanticists, from Rousseau down. 

Among the qualities commonly attributed to French 
Romanticism are the following: Idealism, melancholy, 
liberalism or a revolt from rules, exoticism and medizval- 
ism, the feeling for nature, the predominance of imagina- 
tion, and subjectivity. To probe these a little, idealism, 
which begins as “enthusiasm,” is not characteristic of the 
whole movement, and is best illustrated by the poetry of 
Lamartine and, on the intellectual side, by that of Vigny. 
The latter, however, expresses already a melancholy and 
bitterness ascribable to the failure of his ideals. This 
Romantic trait of melancholy may be partly due to the 
Catholic reaction, exemplified in Chateaubriand and Lamar- 
tine, which landed man again in the dilemma of dualism; 
even Hugo felt the sadness arising from that antagonism 
of flesh and spirit. Liberalism, the “Protestant” uprising 
in literature, followed slowly but surely upon the Revo- 
lution and the Empire. The revolt against classicism is 
too often predicated as the main content of the movement, 
which, however, possessed several more positive features. 
Liberalism is also associated with the spirit of adventure 
and personal freedom. It is natural for the Romantic to 
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seek remoteness, in place and time, from the actual; which 
accounts for his invasion of the Middle Ages and many 
distant scenes. Local color, detailed description of the 
distant, is a characteristic which leads on to realism. 

The fountain-head of Romanticism, though not its most 
shining example, is Rousseau. If we start with him, we 
find that he intrudes himself into everything that he 
treats. Sentiment and eloquence rush naturally from his 
pen whenever his own soul finds contact with religion or 
nature or woman. Religion is true only when he is 
touched, the landscape is inextricably woven with his 
amours, the exaltation of his fevered brain impulsively 
spawns forth, beyond reason and beyond taste. In imagi- 
native surge he resembles Hugo and Balzac, and it may be 
that this romantic value is an essential part of the greatest 
creative genius—for Shakespeare had it. Finally, Rous- 
seau is addicted to lonely revery and melancholy, the reac- 
tions of the dreamer. 

A form of this malady, the mal de René, was launched 
by Chateaubriand. Here it is a question of the unappeas- 
able longings of the individual, the frustration of his 
expanding desires. Where Rousseau wishes to dream of 
his love in sunny landscapes, Chateaubriand would plunge 
with her through the wrecks of time and space. A more 
excessive note, a wilder scenery, the revival of the Gothic 
and the Church, and all this stamped with the image of 
one proud personality—such is Chateaubriand. Lamartine 
follows him at a distance and sings in a tenderer strain. 
But he, too, uses nature as a vague large theatre, he per- 
ceives the vastness of the human soul; he, too, shows the 
amalgamation of Romantic elements with the predomi- 
nance of personal feeling. He carries the image of Elvire 
into the temple, fusing sacred and profane love, or he 
commands the lake to be her immortal shrine. There is 
nothing objective in his most famous lyrics. Indeed, 
Romanticism is now definitely lyrical, and for years we 
are showered with poems of passion, of experience and 
revolt—all highly individualized. 

These three things appear best in the effusions of Alfred 
de Musset, a rebel against all forms, a professor of experi- 
ence and of draining life to the lees, the most inspired 
singer of love and youth. He, more than any other, up- 
holds in his life and poetry the doctrine of all for love. 
He and George Sand offer the most startling modern “case” 
of the attempt to enthrone and combine passion and genius. 
And in proportion to the sweep and exaltation of their 
love, which they promenade proudly through the varied 
magnificence of nature and history, is the direness of its 
downfall. Musset incarnates that favorite Romantic type 
of the fallen angel; he describes the complete curve of 
Rominticism from idealistic ardor to a despairing finish. 

The inner world is the domain of Alfred de Vigny. His 
compass is not great, but his thought is profound and 
profoundly sad. His “ivory tower” is more like a pit in 
the Inferno. His constant themes are the injustice of life 
and the indifference of nature, because for him at least 
the pathetic fallacy is pathetic folly. He adds to the 
Romantic range the philosophical poem, the concrete sym- 
bolizing of an idea. 
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Théophile Gautier shows several of the Romantic traits, 
from his early Don Juanesque wildness to the finished form 
of “Emaux et Camées.” He best represents the final pagan- 
ism of the movement and the doctrine of art for art’s sake. 
He brings in the processes of painting and interfuses vari- 
ous other arts, from the jeweller’s to the sculptor’s. The 
scope of his exotic tastes leads him through most of the 
Mediterranean countries. He is more external and imper- 
sonal than the other Romanticists. 

The greatest name has been reserved for the last. Victor 
Hugo is the Romantic poet par excellence, because, what 
with the universality of his genius and the power of his 
technique, he expresses nearly every phase that has been 
mentioned. In his early volumes he seeks effects from the 
Middle Ages and the Orient. In succeeding meditations 
he descends into the moi, which he spreads over the uni- 
verse in the culminating poems of his ripest years. With 
much sensibility and a very wide range, his greatest gift, 
beyond all doubt, is the force of his imagination. This 
declares itself in many ways: in the actual number and 
novelty of his images; in his power of sustained personifi- 
cation and vision; and particularly in his apocalyptic and 
awe-inspiring evocation of remote and god-like epochs. 
Any one who has read the “Légende des siécles” will know 
how Hugo creates his own mythology; such poems as the 
“Satyr” and the “Parricide” do not stop short of sublimity, 
and they seem to enlarge the actual world beyond the 
power of our dreams. That is the privilege of the high 
Romantic imagination, whether appearing in Hugo, “Ham- 
let,” or “Faust.” And Hugo’s mastery of the fantastic 
and the gigantic is further heightened by the range of his 
vocabulary, his imagery, sonority, suggestiveness. 

Turning to other fields, we find that in drama Hugo is 
again easily first. Interest also attaches to Musset’s grace- 
ful Shakespearean comedies, to the huge hurly-burlies of 
Dumas pére, and to the individualistic invention of the 
poet-martyr in Vigny’s “Chatterton.” But Hugo really 
personifies «he Romantic drama in its two essential fea- 
tures of a wide free scope and the lyrical afflatus. The 
liberalizing tendencies result from the fact that the Roman- 
tic theatre was staged in deliberate oppcsition to the re- 
strictions of classical tragedy, somewhat as a modern 
“review” may be opposed to a simple drawing-room comedy. 
Hence it is a question of expanding the framework in 
every respect: by the introduction of dozens of characters, 
of varied scenes, of many interests; by freeing versifica- 
tion from fixed trammels, by choosing subjects not merely 
from antiquity and the Orient, but from almost any his- 
torical age and clime; by imitating English and German 
rather than classical models; by importing panoramic and 
picturesque settings in a series of historical tableaux; and 
especially by introducing the personal note of lyrical pas- 
sion and intense imaginative expression, even to excess. 
All of Hugo’s heroines and many of the Romantic heroes 
exist only by virtue of their loves. Psychological depth, 
save of the individual kind, is often lacking, but that may 
be atoned for by the thrill of the poetic and theatrical 
effects. There is, too, a kind of Romantic universality, 
unlike the classical, which aims rather at thoughtful eter- 
nal generalizations; a universality which claims all “nature” 
as the province of artistic depiction; not only the aristo- 
cratic, but the democratic; not only the beautiful, but the 
“grotesque,” the unbalanced and sinister. The results are 
often without classical repose and finish, there is much slag 








in the molten metal, but the divine fire is surely there. 

The novel of this period follows in the main the two 
lines already indicated. Either it is autobiographical and 
intimate or it projects the author's feelings and ideas into 
an historical framework. The “personal novel” practically 
begins with the “Nouvelle Héloise,” which records the 
sentiments and adventures of an idealized Jean-Jacques. 
Madame de Staél portrays her brilliant self in “Corinne,” 
answered by her lover's “Adolphe,” in which neither Con- 
stant nor Madame de Staél appears to the best advantage. 
Self-depiction and analysis are also conspicuous in Chateau- 
briand’s “René” and in Senancour’s morbid “Obermann.” 
Lamartine complacently narrates his love affairs in “Gra- 
ziella” and elsewhere; so does Sainte-Beuve, more furtively, 
in “Volupté.” But the most thorough combination of 
passion arid personality is revealed in the novels of George 
Sand. jn her first period (“Indiana” and “Lélia’) she 
speaks for the misunderstood woman, whose heart is in 
revolt; in her later works she extends love more broadly in 
the direction of humanitarian dreams or of simple good- 
ness towards one’s neighbor. But, as in all the Romantic 
novels of passion, it is her own heart that overflows. 

The historical novel was first developed by writers of 
this school. Following Sir Walter Scott, Vigny, Dumas, 
Hugo, and Balzac carry the form into France. As in their 
plays, it was a feature of their imaginative release to seek 
glory and glamour in the past. Vigny first goes after 
careful documentation, but his “Cinq-Mars” is almost too 
thoughtful and heavy-laden. The creator of the “Three 
Musketeers” is superficial though dramatic. Here, as else- 
where, Hugo takes the palm. His “Notre Dame de Paris” 
is a vast evocation of the Middle Ages, whose swarming 
life centres in that of the symbolic cathedral. And he 
shows something of the same passionate identification with 
his characters which appears so sympathetically later in 
“Les Misérables.” Finally, Balzac marks the transition 
from the historical novel of the past (“Les Chouans”’) to 
that of the present. 

History itself became romanticized. 
Sir Walter inspired such historians as Thierry, who 
combines the picturesque with true detail in his epic 
“Récits des temps Mérovingiens.” The great example of 
Michelet shows the power and the danger of an imperious 
imagination in this domain; he is also endowed with much 
sentiment and strong democratic sympathies. Both of’ 
these men had the “passion of the past” and a Romantic 
sense of style and beauty. With them history became a 
thing of imaginative splendor and wide personal appeal. 

To conclude, it will appear from even this limited survey 
that the leaders of the Romantic movement expanded lit- 
erature both up and down, inward and outward. Thus they 
satisfied their two-fold need for experience and expression. 
Of them more truly than of the realists it may be said that 
they drew life “as seen across a temperament.” It is also 
true that they “didn’t know enough” and that their pro- 
ductions are not always harmonized by taste or purified by 
reason. Yet it remains that the three great manifestations 
of the French genius in literature are classicism, romanti- 
cism, realism, and it is not necessary to overpraise any 
one of these to the detriment of the others; each is 
relatively excellent. The Romanticists are certainly dis- 
tinguished for their subjective and imaginative reach, and 
the free creative spirit has found few more striking monu- 
ments than that inscribed with the name of Victor Hugo. 
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HE enormous cost of modern military operations is 

only imperfectly realized by the great body of Ameri- 
cans, despite the huge figures to which we have become 
accustomed during the past four years. In the period be- 
fore the war we maintained an army, nominally of about 
80,000 effectives, actually of considerably smaller numbers, 
owing to the difficulty of getting recruits; on this estab- 
lishment we were spending seventy-five millions a year, at 
the rate of $935 per man annually. By contrast, Russia, 
with an annual expenditure of $250,000,000, succeeded in 
maintaining a standing army of 1,200,000 men; Germany, 
with 560,000 men, spent $150,000,000, and France, with 
420,000 men, $140,000,000. Moreover, the system of con- 
scription and reserves brought it about that the European 
states at the outbreak of hostilities had available forces of 
trained men many times larger than the numbers actually 
under arms. We, on the other hand, were obliged to build 
our armies out of untrained material. 

Let us take Russia as an example of the European sys- 
tem. It is stated that she was able to call up an army of 
12,000,000 men, well trained, despite the fact that they 
were poorly led. As already pointed out, she kept a stand- 
ing army of 1,200,000. As the trained men left active ser- 
vice, they were put into the several reserves, to be recalled 
to the colors when war should break out. A man was in 
the military service from his twentieth to his forty-fifth 
year. The army mobilized in 1914, accordingly, was really 
the product of twenty-five years’ training and had cost 
about five billion dollars. It was composed of varying age 
classes, with the older ones constantly losing in value. The 
German system had been maintained on the same principle, 
but at a slightly higher cost per man. The same thing is 
true of the French military establishment. 

By comparison with European figures, and our own pre- 
war cost of $935 per man per year, our present charges 
appear very high. An estimate based on the known ele- 
ments of our military expenditures yields the following 
annual cost per capita of our whole force: 


SEE OCR LO TET ET eT TT TTT CT eT $430 
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For that amount a man can be called to the colors and set 
into the trenches in France. For an army of a million men 
the sum of $2,040,000,000 must be spent at that rate. 
Another element of enormous expenditure is ammuni- 
tion. It costs no less than fifteen cents to provide an Amer- 
ican soldier in a French trench with so small a thing as a 
rifle cartridge. If the man required only 400 cartridges a 
month, he would cost the Government $720 a year in addi- 
tion, or $720,000,000 per million effectives. A machine- 
gun operator, however, can burn up the public money at 
the rate of $90 a minute. But figures such as these are 
trifling by comparison with the cost of artillery ammuni- 
tion. Artillery in the proportion of one gun to every 400 
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men used to be thought the proper thing. It is a poor army 
nowadays that has less than one gun for every 200 men. 
I have been present at offensives where in given sectors 
they used as many as four guns for every 500 men. Un- 
believable as it may appear, it has been estimated that the 
German artillery in the Somme offensive of 1916 used 
ammunition to the value of $1,800,000,000; the British and 
French fire cannot have been less expensive than the Ger- 
man. Our own expenses for munitions must be proportion- 
ately higher than the European costs; for all the guns and 
ammunition used by the United States must be transported 
thousand of miles by rail and ship. 

Turn next to field transportation. An American division 
consists of some 20,000 men, divided as follows: 627 com- 
batant officers, 113 non-combatant officers (surgeons and 
chaplains), 12 veterinarians, 17,656 effective non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, 877 non-combatant non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, and 656 civilians, employed as clerks 
and teamsters. To the division belong normally also 4,565 
horses and 3,620 mules, the former needed to mount the 
cavalry units of the division and draw the 48 field pieces, 
and the latter to move the park of 662 escort and combat 
wagons and some fifty ambulances. The divisions now in 
France have fewer horses and mules, because motor trans- 
portation has become more general than it was three years 
ago; but most of the animals relieved from the supply ser- 
vice are now needed to move the greatly increased artillery 
park and the thousands of tons of ammunition. 

To keep such an establishment fed, housed and clothed, 
and supplied with ammunition was no mean task even for- 
merly, when very little besides food and ammunition was 
hauled. To this hundreds of tons of barbed wire for en- 
tanglements have now been added. Large quantities of 
lumber, used in revetting the trenches, flooring them, and 
establishing shell-proofs, must be carted to the front. 
Where formerly a hundred tons of ammunition were trans- 
ported, two thousand tons have become the rule. Trans- 
portation in modern war is what it used to be, with tens of 
thousands of expensive motor trucks added. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go further in suggesting 
the elements of unavoidable expenditure involved in carry- 
ing on war. That it is ruinously expensive is too well 
known a fact to need reiteration. When we consider the 
vast scale on which the present struggle is carried on and the 
enormous distances at which our forces operate, we gain 
some idea of the reasons for the unexampled expenditures 
to which our Government is committed, and of the finan- 
cial strain under which it labors. For in addition to meet- 
ing the mounting costs of training, shipping, and supply- 
ing armies containing millions of men, we are loaning bil- 
lions of dollars to nations allied with us in the contest, 
nations whose financial strength is impaired by four years 
of unprecedented warfare. By taxation on a scale pre- 
viously undreamed of and by loans of a magnitude hitherto 
considered impossible, the United States, which has be- 
come the keystone of the Allied economic arch, is providing, 
both for itself and in measure for the associated nations, 
the financial resources necessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the struggle against Germany’s militarist autocracy. 
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Idle Waterways 
By ALBERT JAY NOCK 


T the present time, with rail transportation strained 

to the utmost, attention is being drawn to the fact that 
we have a fairly complete and extremely valuable system 
of inland waterways so long disused that most of us are 
unaware of its existence. The canal preceded the railway 
and came under railway control, which led in most cases 
to its prompt abandonment. There are only 632 miles of 
private canals in operation in the United States; and 90 
per cent. of this total is controlled by railways, and is so 
nearly in disuse that it may be called virtually abandoned. 
Formerly, for example, there were abundant water outlets 
by canal from the anthracite fields, such as the Delaware & 
Hudson, which terminated on the Hudson River at Rondout, 
now abandoned; the Lehigh, terminating on the Delaware; 
the Schuylkill, a series of short canals through slack-water 
sections of the Schuylkill River; the Morris Canal, connect- 
ing the Delaware River at Phillipsburg with the Hudson at 
Jersey City; and the old Susquehanna route along the river 
valley to the head of Chesapeake Bay. This system, if in 
working order, would have been of enormous value in the 
distribution of anthracite during these last two difficult 
years. 

The Erie Canal is the most important artificial inland 
waterway in the United States, because it connects the At- 
lantic seaboard with the West. It could relieve immeasura- 
bly the enormous seasonal burden put upon the railways 
in the eastbound movement of bulk freight, such as wheat, 
corn, and oats. Yet it is practically in disuse. In 1880, 
competing against the privately owned railways, the canal 
carried nearly 8,000,000 tons of freight; during the present 
half-season, up to August 15, with the railways under Fed- 
eral control, it has routed about 50,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately one-ninth as much as was shipped during the same 
period last year. Only about 100 eastbound boats have left 
Buffalo; no wheat has been shipped, and only two boatloads 
of oats and eight of barley. Curiously, a great deal of the 
freight shipped was flour, the one commodity that is most 
unsuitable to water transportation, on account of its easy 
susceptibility to damage. The Erie Canal, with its three 
branches, has cost the people of New York State about 
$155,000,000; and the outlay on uncompleted terminals, to 
be constructed under the appropriation of 1911, amounts 
to about $20,000,000. If the canal is destined to carry only 
a volume of freight represented by 50,000 tons per half- 
season, it seems an enormous extravagance, hardly more 
than an ornamental folly. 

The Federal Railway Administration, through its Canal 
Department, has done little so far to utilize our internal 
waterways. If the canals were taken over for the purpose 
of relieving congestion, they have certainly not yet been 
called into active service, though there seems every reason 
why they should be. In fact, since the Administration took 
hold, there has been a sharp falling off in canal freight traf- 
fic in directions where up to that time it had been fairly 
steady. For example, this is the first season in fifty years 
that ninety per cent. of the boats westbound through the 
Erie Canal have left New York without freight. Last 
spring, according to a recent issue of the Nautical Gazette, 
the Canal Department requisitioned two canalboats, which 


were placed under charter on May 15. The first week in 
June, they left Buffalo light for Rochester, where each took 
on 235 tons of salt for New York. Arriving, they were un- 
loaded and held fourteen days for return cargoes of oil- 
cake. At Waterford they were held another fortnight, wait- 
ing for a tug. They are now at Buffalo, where, up to Sep- 
tember 4, they had not even been unloaded. Thus they had 
been under charter for 112 days, costing the Government 
eleven dollars each day for charter fees and forty cents 
per mile for canal towage, plus Hudson River towage, over- 
head, and incidentals. This, which the Gazette quotes as 
a typical case, does not show an attitude of great interest 
on the part of the Railway Administration in the develop- 
ment of water transportation. 
thority, the Barge Canal is hardly being utilized at all, and 
many inland-water craft which were formerly in regular 
operation between Eastern and Western points are now lying 
idle. “A rigorous curtailment of fuel to industries classed 
as non-essential,” says the Gazette, “and a repetition of last 
winter’s Blue Mondays threaten, yet the volume of coal car 
ried is negligible and water carriers which might be util 
ized remain idly at their docks.” 

The foregoing figures and statements, which are in large 


According to the same au- 


part made up from statistics of transportation industries, 
are criticised as ex parte and inaccurate by General Wother- 
spoon, the State Superintendent of Public Works. Accord- 
ing to statistics on file in his office, there was an actual in- 
crease in Erie Canal freightage this half-season of more 
than 80,000 tons over the season of 1916, instead of the 
Possibly this 


decrease reported by the Nautical Gazette. 
difference might be reconciled, but the final question is not 
after all whether the canal carries so many tons of freight 
more or less in a given season, but whether there is any 
indication of a comprehensive general policy of bringing 
freight transportation by waterways up to the capacity of 
our existing system and of an energetic continuous en 
largement of the system. 

Probably before long the Railway Administration will es 
tablish such a policy. Recent announcement is made of the 
appointment of Mr. G. A. Tomlinson as head of the new 
Canal Section, and though he has had largely a railway ex- 
perience, it must be assumed until proved otherwise that he 
is interested in water transportation and disposed to give 
it fair play. The Railway Administration is composed chief- 
ly of railway men, and no doubt its hands have been pretty 
full. While its neglect of water transportation, therefore, 
may not be set down to traditional prejudice, still it may 
not even yet be quite aware of the part that our waterways 
might play in the solution of many railway problems. The 
whole experience of the Administration personnel is such 
as to make them regard canal systems with disfavor, as 
something to be got rid of, by one means or another, as 
quickly as possible. When the railways were privately 
owned, this feeling was understandable. Water competition 
Was a dangerous menace to revenue and had to be sup- 
pressed. If after the war the railways are to be restored 
to private ownership, it is also understandable that with 
this prospect in mind the railway-trained men who com- 
pose the Administration should hesitate about going very 
far to put a policy of water transportation on its feet. But, 
after all, transportation, whether by rai! or water, is ser- 
vice; and what the country most needs now is effective ser- 


vice, service viewed as service and not as a source of divi- 
dends. Mr 


McAdoo’s executive heads might profitably 
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study the relations of rail and water transportation in Eu- 
ropean countries. The German and Dutch railways, for 
example, and to almost as great an extent the French and 
English lines, move hardly a pound of low-grade freight. 
In a country provided with natural waterways like ours, 
it would require relatively little artificial auxiliary construc- 
tion to bring us to the point where we should have no excuse 
for permitting our railways to carry it. There is no reason 
now why they should carry anthracite coal to the seaboard 
if the existing channels of water communication were re- 
stored; certainly no reason why they should carry soft coal 
through the valleys of the Ohio, Allegheny, Monongahela, 
Mississippi, and Missouri. As it is, however, they carry not 
only coal, but ore, grain, timber, steel, stone, heavy machin- 
ery—they carry everything that they should not and would 
not need to carry if our interest in the possibilities of water 
transportation were not stagnant. Transportation is the 
first essential service of modern life, and no facility for im- 
proving it should be neglected. Roads, railways, and water- 
ways all have their logical place, and there is no such thing 
as over-development among them. It was a pound-foolish 
policy for the railways ever to have driven out the canals; 
the more business each made for itself, the more it would 
have made for the other. There is a natural and simple 
division of function among the road, the railway, and the 
waterway, and no natural interference. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. McAdoo will make this division as distinct as it 
has been for years in Europe, and that such a policy may 
remain in force long enough to impress the public with an 
effective sense of its advantages. 


International Mindedness 


HE International Relations section of the Nation, whose 

publication as a fortnightly supplement begins with the 
present issue, has both a particular and a general purpose. 
On its formal side it aims to present, on a more extended 
scale than the plan and scope of the Nation have hitherto 
made possible, such material as will enable the intelligent 
and thoughtful reader, and especially the American reader, 
to form an accurate and unbiassed judgment of international 
questions. Each issue will contain, among other features, 
informing articles on subjects of international interest by 
writers, in foreign countries as well as in the United States, 
who are entitled to speak with authority in their several 
fields; important documents of which complete or accurate 
English texts have not hitherto been readily available, or 
to which the progress of events gives significance at the 
moment; extracts from editorials or other articles showing 
the trend of opinion in the foreign press, including, by per- 


mission of the Federal Government, the press of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary; and news items of importance from 
countries throughout the world. In each of these directions 
the International Relations section will fill a place which 


has not thus far been appropriated by any American jour- 
nal. 

The formal side of the undertaking, however, constitutes 
the least of the services which, it is hoped, the International 
Relations section will render. It is indeed necessary that 
the American public should be informed; but the mere pre- 
sentation of information, however skilful or comprehensive, 
will be of small serviceableness if the knowledge of what is 
being thought, said, or done in the world is not translated 


into an intelligent and vivid interest in what is taking place, 
in the problems which are presented, and in the solutions 
which are offered or attempted. The grave and difficult in- 
ternational issues which the war has raised, and which will 
continue to engross us long after the conftict at arms has 
ceased, can be dealt with wisely by those peoples only who 
develop the international mind, who look at world situations 
from the world standpoint and in the light of world know- 
ledge, and to whom the welfare of the province or the nation 
is only a phase of the larger welfare of mankind. 

How varied and commanding these world issues are, we in 
America have begun in the past four years dimly to per- 
ceive. No nation anywhere, perhaps, has as yet fully 
grasped their nature or their possibilities. But for the Unit- 
ed States, thrust as it has been in a brief period into the 
very centre of a world struggle, the task of intellectual and 
moral adjustment to a new world order is peculiarly great. 
It is no will to power that has made us to-day, more at least 
than any other nation, the determining factor in the great 
decisions that must now be made; rather is it the inevitable 
result of our numbers, our wealth, our enthusiasm, and the 
drawing power of circumstances which no nation can in the 
last analysis control. All the more, therefore, do we owe it 
to ourselves and to the world to broaden the range of our in- 
terests, to store our minds with sifted facts, to weigh im- 
partially arguments and pleas, to see the world truly at the 
same time that we see it whole. 

The Nation professes no exceptional wisdom that would 
enable it to frame a comprehensive programme for the 
tangled mass of issues which make up the rushing current of 
the world that is to be, nor has it the gift of prophecy. In the 
world events, as in the multitude of voices which announce 
how the stream should be curbed and directed, it must seek 
for truth as best it may. For some things, however, it 
stands and for some it hopes. It stands with President Wil- 
son for the right of nations everywhere, the small as wel] as 
the great, to choose their way of life and of obedience. It 
stands with President Lincoln for all that will achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. It stands for open diplomacy, for the greatest 
possible freedom of international trade and intercourse, for 
the liberty of the press and of opinion, and for honesty, jus- 
tice, and sympathy in all international dealings. It hopes 
for unity among the nations—a unity which, whether em- 
bodied in any formal organization or not, will foster sym- 
pathy and good understanding, break down provincial pre- 
judice and hate, facilitate intellectual interchange, abolish 
militarism, assure to all who labor the just fruits of their 
toil, and make the world, in whatsoever part, a happy place 
to live in. If the International Relations section shall prove 
to have contributed to the attainment of such ends as these, 
it will have fulfilled the purpose which those who have plan- 
ned it have had in mind. 
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+ ies - a 
A Vision 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


HROUGH wreaths of morning mist, and sulphurous 
drift 
Of battle-smoke, afar I dimly see 
A mighty form, from ancient gyves set free, 
And roused from restless sleep; her face uplift 
To greet the new-born day, while through a rift 
3etween the lowering clouds gleams fitfully 
The golden promise of a life to be— 
Of sunlit Freedom, heaven’s most radiant gift. 


O Russia, long enslaved, lethargic, dazed 

With liberty undreamed-of, still amazed 

At thine own power: soon shalt thou stand erect, 
A Nation strong, puissant to protect 

Thy loyal sons throughout their vast domain; 
Thy trust in God; thine honor without stain! 


Foreign Correspondence 


The Voice of Japanese Democracy 


Tokio, August 20 


ot HE Voice of Japanese Democracy’’+ is the striking 


title of a book which has just been issued. The essay 
is translated from the Japanese of Hon. Y. Ozaki, M. P., who 
has been a member of the House of Representatives with- 
out a break since the first session (1890), has served a long 
term as Mayor of Tokio, has twice been a member of the 
Cabinet under Okuma, and has always been an earnest cham- 
pion of liberal ideas. The translator, Mr. J. E. de Becker, 
is a leading member of the Yokohama bar, and a master 
of the Japanese language. Each chapter closes with a quo- 
tation from the poems of the late Emperor Meiji. In some 
cases, these verses are strikingly apposite. 

Mr. Ozaki says that the two principal causes of the per- 
petuity of the Japanese Imperial line are mystic, or divine, 
and human, but he treats only the latter. And he sums up 
the human causes in the following sentence: 

Their essence lies in the conformity of the will of the sover- 
eign with the sentiments of the people. The sovereign 
has no mind of his own; the mind of the people is his mind, and 
on this principle our successive Emperors have acted. 

Then Mr. Ozaki establishes the following statement as the 
fundamental point of his argument: 

Their essence lies in the conformity of the will of the sover- 
taining the trend of public opinion and popular sentiment by 
means of mechanical or institutional (leg 1) means with a view 
to the establishment of a state of unanimity between the will 
of the sovereign and the sentiments of the people. 


And in the following chapter he adds concerning the con- 
stitutional system that “from the viewpoint of the sove- 
reign the system is a means of ascertaining the sentiments 
of the people, while from the viewpoint of the people it is 
a means of exercising a right.” 

In discussing the party Cabinet system, Mr. Ozaki em- 

*Suggeated by a strong piece of sculpture called ‘‘Russia Awakening,"’ 
ly modelied by Mise Baschka Paecff 

+Yokebamea: Kelly & Walsh; $2.50 net 


recent- 





phasizes the point that such a system is “more expedient te 


secure complete harmony between sovereign and subjects 
and better calculated to give effect to the Imperial desire 
to decide affairs of state in acc 


+ “?f 
inal 


rdance with public opinion”; 


and he aflirms party government is necessary ad 


junct of constitutional government. He insists that a po- 


litical party 1s an index of publi opinion Ile points out 


that during the more than thirty years which have elapsed 
since the adoption of a Cabinet system in Japan (1885), 
Marquises Okuma and Saionji have been the only Prime 
Ministers not of Satsuma or Choshiu extraction, so that it 
has been a period of clan government. And then he con- 
fronts the clan opponents of party government with the fol 
lowing arraignment: 

If they persist in affirming that party government restri¢ 
tive of the supreme powers |of the Emperor], they are also 
bound to admit that clan government is more so and that it is 
injurious to the honor : nd dignity of the Imperial House to a 


still greater degree Otherwise they are illogical and incon 


sistent. 

system of 
Min 
isters, which is “the essence of bureaucratic government,” 
and that of joint appointment and responsibility, “the es 
He also makes this striking 


Mr. Ozaki draws the distinction between the 


individual appointment and responsibility of Cabinet 


sence of party government.” 
assertion: “Our Cabinet system is one of the most advanced 
in the whele world and far surpasses the present German 
system.” In the next chapter he speaks thus of Japan and 
England: “Though these Empires differ entirely in 
point of national organization, yet they closely resemble 


two 


each other in the harmonious union existing between sov 
ereign and subjects.” 

Mr. Ozaki does not fail to recognize “‘the rampancy of the 
military clique and the inequality of the civil and military 
services” in Japan. 
present political stage in Japan, that it is “not one which 
has been arranged for the statesmen of the Empire in gen 


He says, for instance, concerning the 


eral, but for those politicians who represent certain clan 
cliques and the bureaucracy.” And he adds: “What I hope 
and struggle for is a stage on which all Japanese subjects 
can alike enjoy the same facilities.” 

He also recognizes four existing defects of Japanese politi 
cal parties, as follows: 

(1) Little importance is attached to principle 
views; (2) they are too deeply affected by historic and 
mental considerations; (3) they 
main object in their eagerness to be uppermo 
us political parties, devoid of the sense of justice 


are apt to lose 


t; (4) they are, 


He acknowledges that “we have had the conception of a 
faction, but none of a public party.” And he shows how the 
clan clique still manages to retain political power “by skil- 
fully playing them [parties | the other.” He 
also points out that the idea of political parties germinates 


one against 


and grows according to feudal notions” in Japan: 


Political parties, which should be based and dissolved solely 
on principle and political views, are really affairs of personal 
connections and sentiments, the relations between the leader and 
the members of a party being similar to those which subsisted 


between a feud] lord and his liegemen. 


Mr. Ozaki deplores the narrow, insular, chauvinistic views 
maintained by many, and the proud and complacent attitude 
of the “upstart millionaires” (known as narikin in Japanese) 
and contrasts such conditions with the self-sacrificing loyalty 


oblige of the British people, high 


and patriotic noblesse 
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and low. He quotes the ancient saw, “Pride invites loss 
and humility is rewarded by gain,” and affirms that it is 
a maxim applicable not to individuals only, but to nations 
also; and he urges a still more progressive national policy. 
The book is really significant. Mr. Ozaki is one of the 
most persistent and consistent of the liberal leaders. It 
must be said that Japanese statesmen are not famous for 
their courageous advocacy of principle, but are addicted to 
compromise, in the art of which they are past masters. In 
this essay Mr. Ozaki is fearless in advocating a kind of 
democracy, a certain amount of democratic processes, as 
conducive to the highest type of loyalty to the Emperor. 
His voice of Japanese democracy is not the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness; it is rather the voice of one pro- 
claiming from the housetops a new gospel of loyalty; it is 
a trumpet call to every one to strengthen the bonds which 
bind the nation to the Imperial Throne. “The Voice of 
Japanese Democracy” expresses the ideal of constitutional 
loyalty. ERNEST W. CLEMENT 


In the Driftway 


LESS the Rumanian Crown Prince! In the midst of 

war without end, poverty, sickness, sufferings beyond 
description, he brings us back to the eternal verities through 
his love affair with a pretty little commoner—she must be 
both pretty and little, or surely she could not merit so self- 
sacrificing a royal lover. It was Justin McCarthy who made 
Francois Villon declare that if he were king he would give 
to his love the moon and the stars to play with, and the 
earth for a finger-ring. But this heir to a kingdom who 
might have offered a throne for a plaything tosses it aside if 
need be to win his inamorata. Thrones are so unstable, he 
says, he would not relinquish his romance for the right to 
succeed to something that may not exist when the time to 
succeed arrives. Wise prince! It was the Kaiser of 
Austria who said the other day that these were days when 
kings must hang together—or else, he might have pla- 
giarized, they will hang separately. When the kings them- 
selves know that the king business is near an end; when 
princes like the Rumanian and one of the Kaiser’s sons 
follow the prompting of their hearts, even to the forfeiting 
of rank, who shall say that democracy is not coming into 
its own? 


“ x * r ¥ 


The most amusing feature of the holding up of the 
Nation for September 14 was furnished by Deputy 
Attorney-General Alfred L. Becker, of New York. This 
official, who was very handsomely defeated for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Attorney-General by an intelligent 
electorate at the recent primary, had been keeping himself 
very much in the public eye by useful and often sensational 
revelations concerning pernicious German activities, which 
fitted in obviously, or were made to fit in, with his political 
ambitions. selieving apparently that he might thereby 
curry favor with Washington after the news of the question- 
ing of the Nation appeared, Mr. Becker hastened to give out 
an affidavit from a willing interned alien that the Nation 
was the most popular journal among all the interned Ger- 
mans. Only a few copies, he admitted, went to the camps, 
but there was always a line waiting for each copy. Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Becker and his veracious affiant, Washing- 


ton, in the person of Mr. Wilson, decided in favor of the 
Nation, leaving both the affiant and the obsequious official 
looking extremely ridiculous. Had Mr. Becker been seeking 
the truth alone, he could readily have ascertained at this 
office by telephone that the Nation has exactly two sub- 
scribers in the internment camps, one of them of only a 
few weeks’ standing. But why stop for facts or a mere 
matter of justice when there is an opportunity for a place 
for a defeated politician on the first page of our dailies? 


* * * * * 


The war may be working profound and revolutionary 
changes in English life, but there are certain British 
characteristics that war cannot alter. I venture to say that 
not even if the Germans had taken London in the first rush 
of the war could anything have interfered with the custom 
of afternoon tea and the complete suspension of all business 
in London offices while this solemn function is going on. 
Still another British habit, that of climbing high moun- 
tains, has not been relinquished because of the chaos in 
Europe, as is shown by the following dispatch: 

ZERMATT, August 24.—Major A. C. Morrison Bell, M.P., 
accompanied by the guides Hartmann Perren and Heinrich 
Koenig, has made the ascent of the Dom and Taeschorn, in the 
Mischabel chain, returning the same day by the difficult ridge 
of the Teufelsgrat.—[ Reuter. 


I presume that Major Bell is only one of many who spend 
a short leave from the front in risking their lives on the 
eternal snows of hospitable little Switzerland, and I look 
forward at any moment to a news dispatch that some offi- 
cers on leave from General Allenby’s force have followed 
in James Bryce’s footsteps and climbed Mount Ararat. 
Britons not only never shall be slaves, but they will never— 
thank fortune!—relinquish the wholesome sports and love 
of adventure which have done so much to make them the 
great nation they are. 


* * ” * ¥* 


George M. La Monte, one of the three candidates for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination in New Jersey, who have 
so nearly tied for the nomination that the soldier vote will 
decide, is a cousin of Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan 
& Company. It is only a few years since the candidate 
changed the spelling of his name to the old French form. A 
warm supporter of Woodrow Wilson, from the time he en- 
tered politics in New Jersey, Mr. La Monte served most ac- 
ceptably for several years as Banking and Insurance Com- 
missioner. At times one of Governor Wilson’s intimates, he 
has also had the usual experience of most of those inti- 
mates, in finding himself at times extremely remote from 
the seats of the mighty. But his belief in the future of a 
reformed Democratic party has never waned; if others as 
well off and public spirited had labored as hard for his State, 
that reform would be much nearer. He made very litile 
effort to obtain the nomination in the campaign just ended 
—his is not an aggressive personality, nor is he a force- 
ful speaker. But when one thinks of the late Senator Hughes 
and ex-Senator “Jim” Martine, the election of Mr. La Monte 
would mean a wonderful toning up of New Jersey’s rep- 
resentation and bring to the Senate a man whom everybody 
would like and respect and listen to with satisfaction, but 
the chances are that Governor Edge, the successful Re- 
publican candidate, will walk off with the prize. 

THE DRIFTER. 
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Correspondence 


Radicalism and American Labor 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Several of the liberal and radical weekly journals are 
greatly displeased with the American Federation of Labor and 
its present leaders, especially Mr. Gompers. The more they con- 
template the British Labor party, the more disappointed and 
angry are they with the leaders of the American movement. 

Why is there no American Labor party? Why has not Mr. 
Gompers joined the bold, fearless, brave assailants of the whole 
present social and economic order? These are in reality the 
questions the radical journals would be putting and discussing 
if they were quite candid. As it is, they use ambiguous and 
somewhat Pickwickian phrases about the “complacency” of 
American labor leaders towards the present iniquitous social 
order, and the strange, deplorable backwardness and obscurant- 
ism of the American labor movement. 

I write as a social radical of the individualist school. I believe 
that fundamental economic and political changes are necessary, 
desirable, : nd certain. I believe in equality of liberty and oppor- 
tunity, and, therefore, in the abolition of all anti-social, oppres- 
sive monopoly and artificial, unjust privilege. I should rejoice if 
the American labor movement were fully prepared to take the 
same position and apply it to land, money, trade, and taxation. 

3ut I can see little reason or fairness in the present attacks, 
open or covert, on the American trade-union movement or on 
its leadership. It is unphilosophical and unscientific to complain 
of the fact that the leaders of organized labor in America are 
not Socialists, or Syndicalists, or Single-Taxers, or consistent 
Individualists. It is simply foolish to scold them for being what 
they are and holding the opinions they hold. 

The real and important questions are these: Are the labor 
leaders laggards, perverse obstructionists, barnacles? Are the 
rank and file of organized labor more advanced than the leaders 
are? If the present leaders are the natural and fit representa- 
tives of the rank and file, then assaults on the leaders are at 
bottom ; ssaults on the millions behind them. The hard, stubborn 
fact is that the average American wage-worker is conservative 
and opportunist, not radical. The old, “narrow” trade-union 
formula, “A good day’s wage for a good day’s work,” satisfies 
him. He is willing to organize, to strike, to respond to an appeal 
for a boycott. He favors—rather mildly—certain forms of 
restrictive and regulative legislation. He will support child- 
labor bills, bills limiting women’s hours of toil, compensation for 
accidents, and the like. But he is not a social radical. He is not 
“class conscious.” The British Labor reconstruction programme 
is far too socialistic for him. He does not share either the 
interest of the American intellectual radical of the Socialist or 
the Single Tax school in that remarkable manifesto. Radicals 
should learn to see things as they are, to see life steadily and 
see it whole. 

There is no American Labor party simply and solely because 
the time is not ripe for it. The average American wage-worker 
may join a union, but he will not leave the political party with 
which he is affiliated. He sees no necessity for such a step. He 
gets concessions and recognition from the political machines and 
bosses, and he is satisfied. This being the case, indictments and 
lamentations are idle and a little ridiculous. 

The really thoughtful and evolutional observer, no matter how 
radical in thought and speculation, will admit in his sober 
moments that American conditions, traditions, and habits of 
thought fully account for the conservatism of the American 
wage-worker, and that there is nothing astonishing, mysterious, 
or deplorable in the phenomenon. America is new and young. 
America has been and still is strongly individualistic. America 
has meant boundless and equal opportunities. Free land is more 
than a memory even now. Land is still cheap and abundant, 
relatively if not absolutely. The American does not relish 
regulation and regimentation. He is too near the pioneer stage 
of development. 

A people cannot and will not shake off in a dozen years the 
habits, principles, and ideas by which several generations lived 
wholesomely and naturally. True, our industrial conditions are 





changing, and in the course of events the average American 
workman will modify his ideas. An American Labor party will 
doubtless appear on the stage in the fulness of time. The plat 
form of that party will borrow much, but not all, from the 
British Labor platform. America will not think in European, 
Old-World terms for decades to come, if ever No scientific 
student of history and legislati 


n will expect this. Legislation 


grows out of realized needs and conditior s, not out of the fond 
dreams and noble aspirations of a few seers and reformers 

The trouble with many of the would-be mentors and guides of 
American labor is that they read too much British. Australian, 
and German socialist, semi-socialist, and reform literature, and 
hastily apply the knowledge gained therefrom to American 
problems and situations. They are not in any vital touch with 
American labor; they do not really know how tt} America 
trade-unionist or workman thinks and feels and tal} Actual 
contact with labor would correct and modify ma f their 
academic idea But, instead of mingling and living with labor. 
the doctrit aire radicals atter d an occasional one! i I 


delegates, hear sentiments that seem to them reactionary. and 
rush into radical print with severe criticisms 
American labor. This is not the enlightened way to “codperat: 


with evolution.” Vicror S. Yarro 


of t) ender ‘ 


ih cago, July a] 


English Food Control Again 


To THE EpiTror oF Tne NATION: 


Sir: Last month’s record of the prosecutions in England for 
infringement of food-control rules interesting 
items. Samuel Gold, baker of Stepney, was fined $250 for mak- 
ing white bread. The 214 loaves he had made were confiscated 
and sent to London Hospital. John Brookes, a farmer near Fal 
mouth, was fined $100 for feeding scme wheat flour to pigs. A 
small-town grocer was fined $250 for not displaying the official 
bacon prices in his shop. A hoarder 
pounds of sugar, 22 pounds of tea, 25 pounds of rice, and 20 
pounds of beef dripping was fined $125 and cost 


5 A farmer 
of Black Isle was fined $100 “for failing to take reasonable pre- 
cautions again 


contains some 


who had accumulated 33 


rooks, and jackdaws, whereby 


rats, mice, 
and barley were partially rendered unfit 


twelve stacks of oat 

for human food.” 
Food control is no jest, for either mice or men, in England! 
VERNON KELLOGG 


Wa hinaton, dD. i: Septe mbe ré 


The National Security League 


To THE EpitTor or THe NATION: 


Str: Permit me to thank you for the article on the National 
Security League in your issue of September 21. I for one be 
lieve that unless its methods are radically changed its work is 
likely to do more harm than good. There are many 
icans who believe that certain influential members of the League 
are a menace to our effort to bring out of this war results really 
useful to humanity. Their disposition to characterize as “pro- 
German” every effort that looks to liberal discussion has already 
weakened a charge which is the most insulting epithet that can 
now be applied in this country. Their use of it in describing 
men of the highest patriotism and most generous ideals reacts 
upon themselves where the facts are known, thanks to such 
articles as yours, but the facts are often not known; and then 
charges backed by such an organizatior 
Hundreds of people have supported the 
officers who have been 


amount to little less 
than a public menace 
League both as contributors and a 
actuated by the highest possible ideals; many of them have per- 
mitted its methods to go unreproved because they thought it 
necessary to ignore minor errors because of the good the League 
could do. There seems now to be approaching, however, a time 
when the balance between good and harm may make it necessary 
for the directors of the League to examine its methods more 
carefully. EDGAR DAWSON 
Hunter College, & 
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Shakespearean Researches 


Tbe Original Version of “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” with a 
Conjecture as to “Love's Labour’s Won.” By Henry David 
Gray. Palo Alto, California: Stanford University Press. 

open earliest version of “Love’s Labour’s Lost” is the 

quarto of 1598, the title-page of which carries the state- 
ment, “As it was presented before her Highness this last 

Christmas. Newly corrected and augmented. By W. Shake- 

spere.” There is evidence that the play as first written was 

one of the earliest of Shakespeare’s, dating about 1590; and 
indications of revision are to be found in the duplication of 
two passages and in the disproportionate length of the last 
act. Various speculations have been made as to the separa- 

tion of the original of 1590 from the revision of 1597. 

A natural eagerness to protect Shakespeare from himself 
has led to the assumption that the superior passages belong 
to the additions and that the inferior and trivial portions 
go to the original. But there is very little in the play which 
does any great credit to the Shakespeare of 1597, and a 
truer piety might hesitate to believe that there is anything 
which he could not have written in 1590. Professor Gray 
goes considerably beyond preceding critics in reducing the 
merit of the original version; but he thereby leaves us some- 
what dissatisfied with the reviser. If Shakespeare in 1597 
really changed and added so much, including Holofernes 
and Nathaniel, why didn’t he do a good deal better? It is 
difficult to see why Shakespeare added all “the finest and 
most vital portions of the drama,” when, as Professor Gray 
says, they are “confusing and distorting elements which 
have obscured the true character” of the play. 

Professor Gray has recently made a number of studies of 
additions, interpolations, and revisions in Shakespeare, and 
this monograph is an example of the mest careful and in- 
genious practice of this kind of research. It may therefore 
be taken not unfairly as illustrating some of the difficulties 
and dangers which are involved in such conjectural remak- 
ing of Shakespeare. 

Resting on the plausible assumption that the revision 
was mostly in the last two acts, the argument begins with 
the duplicated passages and takes the longer versions as 
typical of the style of the revision. Soon a number of 
other passages are garnered which seem likewise superior 
in style or serious in tone. Among these is the series of 
quatrains, IV, iii, 221-280. The earlier portion of this 
passage is excellent, the latter portion trivial, but this 
must be kept for the revision because here Rosaline is 
spoken of as dark, while in III, i, 198, she is “a whitely 
wanton.” It would seem that a brunette might be pale as 
well as a blonde, but such inconsistencies introduce another 
important criterion for the critic. The accumulation of 
passages for the revision now proceeds on this argumert: 
(1) All superior passages belong there, (2) also all trivial 
passages that are inconsistent with other trivial passages, 
(3) also all passages that are congruous with (1) or (2). 

The most novel part of Professor Gray’s analysis lies 
in the denial to the original of any of the scenes in which 
Holofernes appears. This conclusion is within the range 
of possibilities, but it is reached only by making the most 
favorable use possible of an inconsistency. When the Clown 
introduces the show of the Nine Worthies in V, ii, he 





speaks of “the three worthies” and explains that “Every- 
one presents three.” But when the performers come in, 
there are five, though the King first counts them as four. 
Here is a clue, and Professor Gray concludes that in the 
original version there were only three performers. This 
might throw Holofernes and Nathaniel over to the addi- 
tions. We next go back to the preceding scene (V, i), 
where Holofernes is preparing for the show. This must 
be an addition, too, and by an ingenious reading of the 
Quarto Professor Gray detects Shakespeare making over 
the pageant from three to five performers. To be sure, 
Holofernes does say, “I will play three myself,” which is 
in accord with the original, and even after Shakespeare 
got it revised, the scene is still inconsistent with the per- 
formance in the next scene. One inconsistency may show 
that Shakespeare did not remember from scene i to scene 
ii; another inconsistency may show that he did not re- 
member from 1590 to 1597; the critic must decide which 
is which. Having now got two scenes with Holofernes 
and Nathaniel out of the original version, it is easy to 
dispose of what remains of those worthies in IV, ii. Here 
there is little that is in the style of the maturer pen, but 
the device of having Biron’s letter read here instead of 
in the next scene after the sonnets of the other traitors, 
where any schoolboy would have put it, seems to be the 
work of the mature Shakespeare. Professor Gray is quite 
sure “that the young poet who built this drama in the first 
instance intended to have this scene of the reading of the 
love poems capped and completed by the reading of Biron’s 
sonnet.” Thus Holofernes and Nathaniel are denied to the 
Shakespeare of 1590, aged twenty-six, and are assigned as 
personal caricatures devised seven years later. 

This method of remaking Shakespeare is a fascinating 
pursuit, not unlike the children’s game of building a tower 
out of blocks. The sympathetic reader watches the second 
block rest neatly and safely on the first, and shares the 
critic’s exhilaration as conjecture piles on conjecture with 
only a slight trembling of the edifice. The difficulty with 
the game is that you can never stop and so always lose. 
As one inference makes possible another, the critic cannot 
refrain from adding one block too many—and then even 
the sympathetic reader begins to consider what slight sup- 
port there was for all this painful building. The block 
too many in this case is the postscript “Conjecture as to 
Love’s Labour’s Won.” On top of the simple and symmetri- 
cal original version derived from the unwieldy “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” Professor Gray adds a similarly and equally 
immature “Love’s Labour’s Won” derived from “Twelfth 
Night.” 

That Shakespeare’s revision of ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
was hasty and consisted in part in improving and enlarg- 
ing various speeches in the last act seems fairly certain. 
Beyond this, conjecture has little support. As we go on 
step by step, removing this and that, and finally all of 
Holofernes from the original, the result is a play too sim- 
ply symmetrical, too feebly Lylian for Shakespeare at twen- 
ty-six or even at twenty-four. There would be the possi- 
bility of discovering similarly restricted originals in all 
plays that show any inconsistencies, if only you could go on 
piling up conjectures indefinitely. The reader who does 
not accept Professor Gray’s conclusions will, however, find 
enjoyment and profit in many portions of his study, which 
is characterized by the most careful and sympathetic scru- 
tiny of the play itself and of its various commentators. 
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A New Biography of Girard 


The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, Mariner and Mer- 
ehant. Two volumes. By John Bach McMaster. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $5 net per set. 


GOOD biography of Stephen Girard would certainly 

be an addition to American historical literature. Pro- 
fessor McMaster has felt the need and explored the immense 
body of manuscript material which scmehow has been sub- 
mitted to his use. He does not tell us where this material 
is nor indicate how other scholars might gain access to it. 
That it is particularly full and covers pretty closely the 
commercial and economic relations of two very critical pe- 
riods of our history, the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
is made evident on almost every page of this work. 

There have been other attempts at biographies of Girard. 
Stephen Simpson published such a work in 1832. In 1860 
Henry W. Arey printed his story of “Girard College and 
its Founder,” and about 1880 Walter R. Houghton brought 
out a big volume on “Kings of Fortune,” in which a sketch 
of Girard appeared. Still, none of these books gives any 
adequate idea of that severe and peculiar character who 
was the subject of nation-wide discussion during the last 
thirty years of his life. He was a miser, a note-shaver, a 
hard taskmaster, a conscienceless money-maker to some 
people; to others he was a philanthropist, a public-spirited 
citizen, and an ardent American. 

It is Professor McMaster’s business to set the man be- 
fore us, show how he made a great fortune in times of ut- 
most difficulty for others, what public services he rendered, 
and how, at last, he came to make that unique will which 
set all the tongues of the country wagging afresh at the 
time of his death in 1831. From this new “Life” one yathers 
with some difficulty that Girard set up for himself very 
early, that he left his father and friends in Bordeaux em- 
barrassed because of debts which he was not in a hurry 
to pay, that he became an important merchant and trader 
and put several ships upon the ocean, formed a partnership 
with his brother, expanded his trade to the West Indies, 
to all the ports of western Europe, and made large profits 
from the early commerce with China. He set up a bank 
for himself in Philadelphia with a capital of more than 
a million dollars at the beginning of the War of 1812, 
fought the other banks of the city, and labored hard and 
long to prevent the enactment by the State of Pennsylvania 
of legislation hostile to him; he appealed to the Fed- 
eral Government for aid and received it, subscribed three 
millions of the capital of the Second National Bank when it 
was established in 1816, and at last gave the public most 
of an estate which amounted to about seven million dollars. 

These are the principal facts that one vleans from these 
two volumes of ill-digested excerpts from the vast corre- 
spondence which Girard left. The hero does not seem to 
have been so bad as some men have thoucht. He seldom 
refused to give handsomely to his relatives in France, and 
those relatives were frequently in need. He did not, it 
seems, derive a large sum from the sale of silver and other 
treasure left in his ships by the panic-stricken planters of 
San Domingo who were slaughtered by their slaves. Just how 
he did earn his wealth Professor McMaster does not make 
plain. The author’s aim seems to be to let Girard tell his 
own story, and we have page after page of quotations from 
his letters, now of instructions to ship captains, now of de- 





—— 


scriptions of market conditions or ship losses. Only a 
necessitous student will, one might venture to predict, ever 
read five chapters consecutively. 

Yet one sees that Girard was a dramatic character, the 
centre of the economic life of Philadelphia for a quarter 
of a century, the adviser of the Government in war time, 
and a devoted friend of the stricken poor whenever yellow 
fever made its terrible visitations to his city. He was the 
correspondent and friend of Gallatin, of A. J. Dallas, of 
John Jacob Astor, of the Baring Brothers; a friend and 
benefactor of many French refugees, the intimate counsel- 
lor of the famous General Grouchy and Joseph Bonaparte. 

That Girard was not merely a money-getter is plainly evi- 
denced in his long quarrel with the medical authorities 
about the epidemics of yellow fever. Having lived in the 
West Indies, he was convinced that he knew what yellow 
fever was and that the plague of 1793, 1798, and 1820, 
which carried off so many Philadelphians, was not yellow 
fever. He defied the epidemic, coniinued at his work in a 
neighborhood where many were stricken, took patients into 
his own house and nursed them, helped set up a hospital 
for the afflicted, and spent much of his time within its 
walls. He could scarcely restrain his anger when Dr. Rush 
and boards of health warned the people against the dread 
disease. Three times in his life he made this fight against 
“Our Board of Health, our College of Physicians, or rather 
jackasses [who] do not show the common-sense of a half 
civilized nation [and] have created an unparalleled state of 
alarm” (I, 345). 

Another quality of mind or profession of faith in the 
great merchant was his devotion to what he called repub 
licanism, what we should call democracy. He hated the 
social and economic reaction which culminated in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, although he was not, so far as appears 
in these volumes, actually opposed to the early national 
Government. He took part in Philadelphia politics, and the 
followers of Jefferson relied on his strong box on more than 
one occasion. When the famous Thomas Cooper was fined 
four hundred dollars for violating the Sedition law and 
was thrust into jail, Girard secretly paid the fine. McMas- 
ter brings out for the first time a letter of Cooper, dated 
1831, thanking the banker for paying the fine. 

Once during the long wars against Napoleon, Girard let 
fall an impatient remark, which may have been the remark 
of the irritated merchant. It would tend to show how 
deeply he felt for the masses of struggling men who, he 
said, never had any voice in the questions of war or peace 
And they who suffer most, he wrote a friend in Europe, and 
who would of themselves never make wars, were never con- 
sulted about the beginning of hostilities. Yet he owned a 
plantation in Louisiana and thirty cr more slaves, who did 
his work there. He held indentured 
his life in Philadelphia, and once, when one of them ran 
away, he employed lawyers and sent out special agents to 


servants nearly all 


scour the country in order to bring him back. 

These two volumes, then, make a good source book of 
American history. Unfortunately they do not give us the 
careful, connected, and analytical biography which we had 
a right to expect. They do not answer definitely any of 
the questions which one must ask about Girard; nor does 
the sturdy old man stand out very much clearer on our his- 
torical horizon than he did before. Why so great a scholar 
as McMaster left an important book and a great opportu- 
nity thus only half-exploited is a question for the reader. 
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John Spargo’s Socialism 


Social Democracy Explained: Theories and Tactics of 
Modern Socialism. By John Spargo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Americanism and Social Democracy. By John Spargo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 


HEN the St. Louis Socialist Convention, in April, 

1917, asserted of our declaration of war, “In all mod- 
ern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage,” the party lost 
what hold it had on the mass of the American people, and 
only shortly thereafter the daily press recorded the resigna- 
tion of Mr. John Spargo from the party of which he had 
long been a leader, but in which he was always a man 
somewhat apart. That party, instead of relating its propa- 
ganda and policies to American life and defects, had long 
maintained sterile dogmas based on mid-European con- 
ditions and experiences, and Mr. Spargo, reared in Eng- 
land and coming to this country with the dawning of the 
century, had long chafed at its Prussian discipline. He now 
places before the country an interpretation of Socialism 
which he believes in consonance with our needs. 

His explanation of “Social Democracy,” however, was 
written before the outbreak of the European war. While 
the first chapters are labored, towards the end the style 
becomes not only simpler, but even fiuent and persuasive. 
Though the author subscribes himself a Marxian, he is 
the reverse of doctrinaire. He modifies the theory of 
class-struggle, so that the proletariat includes the whole 
nation except the relatively small group of capitalists and 
large land-holders. Concerning another cardinal doctrine 
of Marx, the theory of concentration, he finds himself ia 
company with Bernstein, Vollmar, and David in believing 
that the middle class is not disappearing, and may even 
increase. He is convinced that the general strike cannot 
succeed, and apparently nothing could swerve him from the 
conclusion that sabotage is disastrous, because it destroys 
the moral fibre of the man practicing it. The simpie 
Marxian formulas of social evolution have not blinded Mr. 
Spargo to actual developments here. He has deepened his 
knowledge of economic progress by testing the application 
of cherished theories. The result is not only a clear, but 
an unusually well-grounded explanation of Socialist theories. 

The volume on “Americanism,” which has for the most 
part been written this year, is an interesting reflection of 
the influence of the war on radical opinion. Mr. Spargo 
cannot think of the Socialist party as anything but 
“reactionary and stupid.” All the documents in his war- 
fare on its policy are collected in an appendix whose ful- 
ness and impartiality will make it more valuable with the 
lapse of time. His ardent belief that “the ideals of true 
democratic Socialism are identical with Americanism” 
does not render him content with actual America. On the 
contrary, the greater part of the volume is taken up with 
the programme of the new National party. His proposals 
demonstrate how much easier it is to wield the pen of the 
critic than to wear the toga of the statesman. We are near 
enough to agreement on ideals; what we need is a clear 
path to the attainment of ideals under present Americas 
conditions. In surrendering the essential Socialist demand 
for the abolition of the wage-system, or at least contenting 
himself with an indefinite continuance of it, Mr. Spargo 





dulls the biting edge of the Socialist theory as a tool of 
agitation. While he presents to the practical citizen a 
pacifying exposition of that theory, he provides him with 
no thread to lead him out of our industrial labyrinth. 


England in the Seven Years’ War 


England in the Seven Years’ War: A Study in Combined 
Strategy. By Sir Julian S. Corbett. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company. Two volumes. $7.00. 


HIS reprint of a standard work, first published in 

1907, presents a stirring picture of what may be 
termed the middle phase (1756-1763) of the struggle 
between Great Britain and France for maritime and colo- 
nial supremacy which lasted, with longer or shorter inter- 
ruptions, for a century and a quarter. As one studies the 
details of the process by which the fatal error of the French 
policy of those times, in seeking simultaneously to domi- 
nate the continent of Europe while striving to uphold a 
mastery on the seas, was utilized by the British fleet, co- 
operating with the Prussian army, to weaken the Gallic 
dominion, the thought of the mutability of international 
alliances as recorded in history cannot fail to rise in the 
reader’s mind. It seems hardly credible, indeed, that coun- 
tries so closely joined in spirit and action should ever have 
been enemies in a contest so fierce and resolute, to which 
ultimately but one ending was possible—the absolute tri- 
umph of the power that held the mastery of the ocean. Yet 
ever since European wars became world-wide in their ex- 
tension this truth has been apparent, and the present con- 
flict has demonstrated it anew. However different, further- 
more, the relations of offence and defence among the sev- 
eral belligerents, however different the scenes and circum- 
stances then and now, no dust of antiquarianism rises from 
the pages of the volumes; for what they relate is full of 
the same elemental human traits and achievements, the 
same play of calculation and chance, the same matching of 
strategy and diplomacy, which mark the movements of 
forces by sea and land to-day in an age of steel and steam 
and machinery, albeit in those times the vessels were 
wooden, the propellant was wind, and the enginery but a 
rude contrivance. 

The colorful account written by the foremost living 
British naval historian describes in a wealth of detail, 
drawn from records still largely in manuscript, the course 
of the conflict, beginning with the diplomatic revolution 
that followed the close of the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion and ending with the treaty of Paris, which gave to 
Britain what once had been a French empire in America 
and assured its dominance of India. As might be ex- 
pected, the political and military episodes are kept fairly 
subordinate to the necessity of showing the effectiveness 
of a fleet that facilitated operations on land, protected com- 
merce, destroyed enemy squadrons, and rendered possible 
the seizure of distant territory. Since no mere narration 
of the exploits of the British navy would convey an adequate 
idea of the conditions that had to be met and mastered, the 
strategic factors are examined at considerable length, but 
in language so free from technicalities that the layman has 
little trouble in understanding their significance. The re- 
print is a service to all who find interest in reflecting upon 
comparisons and contrasts between the ships and ways of 
other days and our own. 
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Mr. Wells Outpours 


Joan and Peter: The Story of an Education. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


HIS, of course, is not a story, but a further outpouring 

of the most restless and garrulous intelligence of mod- 
ern times. To dash off a fresh commentary of 2 quarter of 
a million words, put most of it in quotations, clap it between 
red covers, and call it a novel is a familiar item in his year’s 
work. Never has he been more eloquent, more suggestive, 
more whimsical and acute, more cocksure and less consistent 
or conclusive, than on this occasion. Every morning he 
rises to a fresh world, into which he sallies with unabated 
zest, immensely curious as to how he may be going to set 
it right this time. Life is one long, vast, youthful adven- 
ture, and the only thing that really matters is that we shall 
not permit it to become ordered, and cut-and-dried, and 
dully intelligible. Our only hope for the future is to release 
ourselves from the tyranny of the past. Why pretend that 
the experience of mankind is a basis for theory or con- 
duct? “If only we could get our eyes and hands free of 
the old experience,” cries Wells-Peter, the educated: ““What 
has mankind done yet to boast about? I despise human 
history—because I believe in God.” As for the chances of 
the immediate future, “I’m all for the one world state, and 
the end of flags and kings and custom houses. But I have 
my doubts of all this talk of making the world safe—safe 
for democracy. I want the world made safe for the adven- 
ture of mankind, which is quite another story.” 

It is, at all events, Mr. Wells’s story, and the only one 
he ever has to tell. Never need we fear (or hope) to find 
him outgrowing the phase of irrepressible and insatiable 
youth which seems to him the summum bonum—a youth, in 
his instance, touched with a Puck-like quality remote from 
the grossness of many of his contemporaries. Wells-Peter’s 
objection to peace as an end is simply that it would be so 
dull. 


War tempts im-ginative, restless people, and a stagnant peace 
bores them. And you’ve got to reckon with intelligence and 
imagination in this world, Nobby, more than anything. They 
aren’t strong enough to control, perhaps, but they will certainly 
upset. Inventive, restless men are the particular instruments 
of the Old Experimenter. He prefers them now to plague, 
pestilence, famine, flood and earthquake. They are more deli- 
cate instruments. And more efficient. And they won’t stand 
a passive peace. Under no circumst neces can you hope to induce 
the chap who contrived the clock fuse and the chap who worked 
out my gas bag or the chap with a new aeroplane gadget, and 
me—me, too—to stop celebrating and making our damnedest 
just in order to sit about safely in meadows joining up daisy 
chains—like a beastly lot of figures by Walter Crane. 





As for the Old Experimenter, he seems to be the Wellsian 
God of the moment—such a deity as we might have expected 
Wells to invent by way of relief from the oppressive perfec- 
tions of his late Invisible King. As our Peter says: “The 
priest has got his God, and we seek our God forever.” Mr. 
Wells has his moments of prophetic insight, but even at 
such moments his favorite “take-off” is the immediate past. 
He is not sufficiently in love with the twentieth century, or 
even his latest future, to forget his hatred of the Victorian 
age. Least of all can he forgive the memory of the small 
woman who, we gather, invented and gave her name to the 
eighth deadly sin. Vindictively we return, in these pages, 
to dance once more on her grave—the “alien-spirited old 
lady, making much of the pathos of her widowhood and 


trading still on the gallantry and generosity that had wel- 
comed her as a ‘girl queen’; “that poor little old panting 
German widow,” and so on. 

Our “story of an education,” therefore, begins naturally 
with a dark picture of the late-Victorian system of the nine- 
ties complacently breeding its race of “flanneled fools” to 
deal with the intricate problems of a vast empire. We look 
on this spectacle through the eyes of a still youngish Eng- 
lishman, “Cousin Oswald,” who, invalided home from ac- 
tive service of the Empire in India and Africa, finds him- 
self in charge of two young wards for whom he is disposed 
to do his utmost. Thus conditions are made ar favorable 
as possible for an experiment of what England can do for 
her young. The guardian is a public-school man who has 
found himself untrained for his difficult work abroad. He 
has a high sense of England's destiny and duty to the world 
—the theory of the White Man’s Burden in its least bump- 
tious and most disinterested form. He determines that his 
wards shall be trained to serve the world through the Em 
pire. How it is to be done he knows not at all. “This story 
has its comic aspects,” says the chronicler; “Oswald went 
first to the Education Department.” But the Imperial 
Education Department can tell him nothing: “An edu- 
cational map had still to become a part of the equipment of 
the civilized state. As it was inconceivable that party capi- 
tal could be made out of the production of such a map, it 
was likely to remain a desideratum in Great Britain for 
many years to come.” 

“My God!” cries the inquirer, “here are two children, 
brilliant children—with plenty of money to be spent on 
them! Doesn’t the Empire care a twopenny damn what be- 
comes of them?” The Education Department official doesn’t 
care, at all events, and the inquirer has to grope and ex 
periment as best he can. His influence and certain changes 
that are in the air help towards a flexible development of 
the young pair according to the vague and fluid standards 
of their great original. At the close of our journey with 
them, as at the beginning, they remain emanations of the 
Wellsian consciousness, expositors of the Wellsian spirit, 
rather than human beings interpreted by a creative fancy 
outside themselves. This Wells-Joan is like her predeces- 
sors, Ann Veronica and the rest—not a woman, but a being 
wrought, but for her body, in her creator’s image. For 
the rest, she is recognizable as the kind of modern female 
one hears about from male authors, chiefly British. “‘Cou- 
sin Oswald” also is of the Wells connection in his feebler 
way. The other figures in the book, being aliens to the 
blood, are more or less frank caricatures. One or two of 
them, especially the dowager person, Lady Charlotte, seem 
to catch the infection at times and spout away very much 
in their author’s manner. All the words commonly em- 
ployed of Mr. Wells may be cordially employed here, in so 
far as they do not proclaim him a story-teller. Brilliant, 
suggestive, daring, unconventional, stimulating, eloquent 
these pages are all these things. They are also garrulous, 
ill-ordered, unbalanced, inconclusive, ebullient; with all their 
plausible air of going to the point, of seeking the funda- 
mental stability, they deal with a world of ideas essentially 
fluid, impatient, and empirical. In short, they present the 
momentary impressions, vivid and acute, ardent and shift- 
ing, benevolent and irresponsible, of the personality whom, 
with apologies to his contemporaries, Messrs. Shaw, Ben- 
nett, and Chesterton, we can but regard as the authentic 
enfant terrible of our time. 
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Notes 


HE following volumes are announced for early publi- 

cation by E. P. Dutton & Company: “The Garden of 
Survival,” by Algernon Blackwood; “The Crescent Moon,” 
by Brett Young; “En Route,” by J. K. Huysmans; “Getting 
Together with Latin America,” by Hyatt Verrill; “Boy’s 
Book of Chemistry,” by Charles Ramsey Clarke; “Mother’s 
Nursery Tales,” by Katherine Pyle; “Fairy Tales of Weir,” 
by Anna McClure Sholl; “Bugs and Wings,” by Annie W. 
Franchot; “Life After Death,” by James H. Hyslop. 

“Grit-a-Plenty,” by Dillon Wallace, will be published 
shortly by the Revell Press. 

Early in October Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish 
“Fighting the Boche Underground,” by Captain H. D. 
Trounce. 

Small, Maynard & Company are bringing out about Oc- 
tober 15 “The Peak of the Load,” by Mildred Aldrich. 

“The Profits of Religion,”” by Upton Sinclair, will soon be 
published by the author at Pasadena. 

Immediate publications of John Lane Company include: 
“Rupert Brooke: a Memoir,” by Edward Marsh; “Gone 
Astray”; “The Ghost Girl,” by H. de Vere Stacpoole; “The 
Pathetic Snobs,” by Dolf Wyllarde; “Memory-Poems of War 
and Love,” by A. Newberry Choyce. 

The Princeton University Press will publish shortly 
“Wasp Studies Afield,” by Phil and Nellie Rau; “Profes- 
sional Re-education of Maimed Soldiers,” by Leon de Paeuw; 
“Early Egyptian Records of Travel,” Vol. III, by David 
Paton; “The A B C of the Federal Reserve,”’ by Edwin 
Walter Kemmerer; “A Simplified Italian Manual,” by A. 
L. Frothingham; “Early Christian Iconography and a School 
of Ivory Carvers in Provence,” by E. Baldwin Smith; “A 
Guide to Princeton,” by V. L. Collins. 


OW can one immortalize the products of one’s pen 

which lie buried in the back numbers of periodicals? 
This is the problem which last year confronted Prof. 
Joseph Jastrow. Eight essays of his, on subjects as remote 
from one another as Paladino, Education, Animal Psychol- 
ogy, the Supernatural, had appeared in various magazines, 
and were in danger of being forgotten. They could be 
rescued from oblivion, he felt, only by being made into a 
book. But a book of “essays” would not do (no one reads 
“easays” any more); they must somehow be fused into a 
wnitary work. The ordinary reader, inexpert in psychol- 
ogy, might wonder where the unity was to be found in so 
heterogeneous a group of subjects; but Professor Jastrow’s 
psychological insight perceived that they were all about 
things that somebody or other believed, and that by a lib- 
eral use of the cement of psychological generalizations they 
might all be welded into one whole. Hence the new volume 
and its title, “The Psychology of Conviction” (Houghton 
Mifflin; $2.50). As the reader will imagine, the book would 
have been much more interesting had the cement been left 
out. Two rather wearying introductory essays enforce the 
truths that convention and emotion have much to do with 
belief, and that conviction is often based on preconceived 
conclusions; and in the remaining essays the author repeat- 
edly feels bound, as a professional psychologist, to give a 
new elaboration of these somewhat obvious psychological 
discoveries. In his actual portrayal of the various beliefs 
upon which he wrote most of his magazine articles he is 





much more interesting, for here he usually has something 
very definite to say. Particularly is this the case in the 
essays on “The Feminine Mind” and “Militarism and Paci- 
fism”’—both of which, by the way, are published for the 
first time. The paper on Paladino also is of decided inter- 
est, although the author’s antipathy to all “psychical re- 
search” illustrates, in a way he does not suspect, his thesis 
of the influence of preconceived ideas upon judgment. There 
is also, possibly, a touch of this same tendency to prejudge 
the facts in the spicy paper called “Malicious Animal Mag- 
netism,” but if really present here it will be easily forgiven. 
Another paper which deserves many readers deals with 
“The Democratic Suspicion of Education.” On the whole, 
there can be no doubt that Professor Jastrow did well in 
saving most of his papers from the oblivion of the bound 
magazine. Only it is a pity that, like so many other good 
books, this one has been so nearly spoiled by too much 
“psychology.” 


HE history of San Domingo is a continuous series of 

revolutions, murders, treasons, and intensive selfish- 
ness. After a few pages it loses the aspect of tragedy and 
becomes opera-bouffe, with four Presidents in one year and 
with the same man being driven out of the country in one 
revolution and reélected Emperor or President a few months 
later. Constitutions are like jugglers’ balls, and each Presi- 
dent has three or four from which to choose as suits his 
temperament or pocketbook. An authoritative work by 
Otto Schoenrich, the secretary of the United States Com- 
mission sent to investigate the financial condition of this 
unhappy country, is “Santo Domingo: A Country with a 
Future” (Macmillan, $3). The first six chapters comprise 
an historical sketch of which the two dominant features are 
the intensely interesting account of the adventures of 
Columbus, and the author’s firm conviction that the present 
native mélange of Spanish, Indian, and Negro will never 
be able to sustain a reputable government unaided. Suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with the geography, fauna, people, 
religion, commerce, and debt. The division of the work 
into the unnecessary number of twenty-three chapters and 
three appendices results in much repetition. The first 
dozen chapters, if carefully written, would have been a 
quite sufficient exposition of this demi-island. As is 
natural in a work by one occupying official position, a 
favorable view is taken of the American occupation of the 
island. “Eventually,” says Mr. Schoenrich, “in all likeli- 
hood after the European war, the Government is to be 
turned back to the Dominican people, and it is probable 
that such devolution will be under conditions that will 
assure a stable Government, peace, and progress.” 


ARY BROWNE was a prim, well-behaved little Eng- 

lish girl who, in 1821, at the age of fourteen, went to 
France with her family and kept a diary during the months 
she stayed there. Her record, entitled “The Diary of a Girl 
in France in 1821” (Dutton; $3 net), is amusing, not so 
much for what she wrote as for her attitude, which was so 
entirely that which a prim, well-behaved little English girl’s 
should have been at the time. She listened with the respect- 
ful attention expected of her to the facts poured into her 
little ears, and she put them down in her diary with the 
diligence of the modern student of Baedeker. She made 
her own the English prejudices against France cultivated 
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by her elders a hundred years ago, and she confided them 
to her pages with parrot-like fidelity. It is really funny 
to see how determined she was to disapprove of everything 
French. She had no sooner landed than she found the 
weather all wrong, the country about Calais the ugliest she 
had ever seen, the villages miserable, the people dirty and 
fat, the inns shocking, the servants untidy. Even Amiens 
Cathedral, though it was “a pretty thing,” was not near so 
grand as York Minster. Things did not improve in Paris, 
where it was very disagreeable to walk in the streets, and 
the pictures at the Louvre disappointed her, and the ser- 
vants couldn’t get enough to eat, and the shops were shabby. 
It was unspeakably worse at Versailles, where the family 
settled down and had leisure to pick out all that was shock- 
ing in the French. And so the diary goes on until she be- 
gins to count the days before her return to England, and we 
come to the journey back when her two small brothers, asked 
how they liked France, each answered in turn, “Je déteste 
la France!” The diary may offer a curious study in child- 
training at the beginning of the last century. But it is not 
easy to understand why a new edition should be brought 
out now when the English are doing their best to forget 
that at any time they could have believed one Englishman 
to be worth seven Frenchmen. Nor are the child-like draw- 
ings made by Mary Browne sufficient reason for the publi- 
cation, except as an object-lesson to that sort of post-im- 
pressionist who hopes to achieve greatness by forgettinz 
the traditions of centuries and becoming again like unto a 
little child in his art. 


HROUGHOUT his absorbing narrative, “The Wonder- 

ful Story of Joan of Arc” (Cupples & Leon; $1.50), 
Mr. C. M. Stevens strives successfully to show how her 
faith, courage, and love of country have a significant 
meaning for all of us to-day. “Truly she was,” as Bour- 
guignon wrote, “the most beautiful flower of Christianity.” 
Both her church and her country have paid due tributes 
to her memory, for on April 11, 1909, Pope Pius X pub- 
lished a decree placing her name in the calendar of saints. 
And on her statue erected near the fortress of Crotoy, 
where she was imprisoned, is an inscription with these 
words: “Let us remember always, Frenchmen, that our 
country was born again from the heart of a woman, from 
her tenderness and her tears, from the blood she shed 
for us.” 


HE distinguished and happy minister of the Madison 

Avenue Presbyterian Church, Henry Sloane Coflin, 
publishes in his latest book, “In a Day of Social Rebuilding” 
(Yale University Press; $1.00 net), the lectures which he 
recently delivered before the School of Religion at Yale, on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation. To say that Dr. Coffin 
has maintained the extraordinarily high standard of this 
notable lectureship, and produced a volume worthy to be 
placed beside Phillips Brooks’s “Lectures on Preaching” 
and R. W. Dale’s “Nine Lectures on Preaching,” is hign 
praise, but it is deserved. Written primarily for the 
counsel and instruction of theological students, the lectures 
have a wealth of advice on the practical problems of wor- 
ship, organization, teaching and preaching, pastoral care, 
and evangelism, drawn from the rich experience of a pecu- 
liarly successful ministry in a great city. Such parochial 
topics, however, are wisely subordinated to the vaster prob- 
lem of the church’s relationship to “the regeneration of the 
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entire social order.” In this sense Mr. Coffin’s lectures 
make a bigger book than most that have preceded it in 
this long series of Lyman Beecher volumes. It is distinctly 
a contribution to the higher spiritual statesmanship of our 
time, and therefore a book for the layman quite as much 
as for the clergyman. Mr. Coffin sees the Great War ae 
“an exposing judgment of God” on an age which had igno 
rantly or wickedly “made self-interest the paramount law 
of life.” In that age individual and social relationships in 
politics, in industry, in the international field, in the church 
itself, were fundamentally wrong. Now are men set to 
the task of rebuilding society on new lines and to holier 
ends. To leadership in this task he calls the ministers and 
members of the churches that claim to serve the will of 
Christ. “Its citizens have a supreme allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, and their citizenship in any commonwealth on earth 
must be fulfilled under superior loyalty to His heavenly 
community.” The book is vigorously written; we cannot 
refrain from mentioning the exceeding charm and freshness 
of the author’s quotations from literary and theological! 


sources, 


N this period of crisis in the world’s history, when humas 

interest in the occult has been so much quickened by the 
great war, and when, as some would have us believe, spir 
itualism is doing for Christianity what Christianity once 
did for Heilenic philosophy, a reissue of the pioneer work 
of Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore, 
“Phantasms of the Living’ (Dutton; $7 net), is at least 
timely. The cases contained in the original work have here 
been reduced from seven hundred to a hundred and eighty 
six, enabling Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, the editor, to diminish 
the bulk of the work by about one-half without impairing 
its value, those retained being selected as best illustrating 
the authors’ remarks or else as best evidenced of their 
class. The present book is, in view of more recent experi 
ments and investigations, very limited in scope, being con 
fined to instances of apparent telepathy between living be 
ings. In the thirty-one years since it was originally pub 
lished, says the editor, 


much new and illuminating evidence . . . has been accumu 
lated; our knowledge about transient hallucinations of the sane, 
veridical and other, has been considerably added to, 

motor automatism has been much studied, and finally 
evidence pointing to the operation of telepathy, not only between 
minds in the body, but between the living and the dead, has ge 
much increased that, had he written now, I think it probable that 
Gurney (as well as Myers) would have referred to this possi 
hility less tentatively than he does here 


Indeed, during this interval an immense mass of literature 
on the subject has appeared, much of it from the pens of 
men trained in scientific investigation. The increased in 
terest of the scientific world in such inquiry is, perhaps, 
illustrated by nothing so well as by the recent establisah- 
ment of a department of psychical research in the Leland 
Stanford School of Psychology. 


SLIM red book of modest proportions is “The Canadian 

Who’s Who” (London: The Times; $1 net). This is 
a first creditable attempt to bring together the names and 
biographies of prominent Canadians—those who are living 
in their own land and those who have scattered to the four 
winds. It is welcome as a convenient means of furthering 
our personal acquaintance with our Canadian neighbors. 
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Art 


An Exhibition with a Promise 


ROM little things big may come. The New York Inter- 

national Exposition of Science, Arts, and Industries at 
The Bronx is not yet quite so large as its name suggests. 
This is not a time when it is easy to begin anything inter- 
national. But when peace comes and the conditions of labor 
are more normal, the Exposition itself may develop into 
something as important as the old Earl’s Court and, later, 
the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibitions in London, on which this 
is evidently modelled. 

It is true that these London exhibitions paid their way 
by the amusements they provided for the public, but they 
had their serious side. The Bronx Exposition evidently 
aims at the same combination of amusement and instruc- 
tion. It has arranged a little art exhibition well worth the 
journey to 177th Street. The international element had, 
of course, to be left out this year from the art as from other 
sections. Many of the paintings and sculptures may have 
been shown before, but I doubt if they have ever been seen 
to better advantage. The small galleries are well planned, 
the plain wooden walls painted gray make a quiet neutral 
background, the little trees here and there break up the 
space agreeably with their tall upright lines. 

The selection of the paintings reveals an admirably libe- 
ral spirit in the jury, who have included the canvases of 
unknown as well as the best-known artists. Among the 
known artists, Miss Cecilia Beaux supplies the chief sur- 
prise; this is the first time I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing her as a decorative painter. I am far from hoping, 
however, that she will often put aside her portrait paint- 
ing for decoration. The large Diana-like figure in green 
draperies seated against a formal landscape is not decora- 
tive either in feeling or in treatment except for a certain 
stiffness in the folds of the draperies and in the pose, while 
the subject affords Miss Beaux no chance for the expression 
of character and the realistic rendering of dress which are 
so amusing and so effective in her finest portraits. This 
cool, placid lady, or goddess, is characterless compared to 
the conventionally arrayed modern girl that was one of the 
best things in last winter’s Academy. Childe Hassam also 
seems out of his element in painting his Nymph in the 
Woods. He should have painted her in the brilliant, glit- 
tering sunlight which holds such endless variety for him. 
He has studied the trees carefully and felt the beauty of 
the blue-green distance seen between them; he has been con- 
scious of quality in the cool shade, but no less conscious of 
monotony in the woodland. The tiny nude figure does not 
belong to her surroundings, wanders there for no other pur- 
pose than to relieve the monotony, and therefore, instead 
of relieving it, only strikes a discordant note. Something 
of this same feeling of the effect being forced is given by 
Frieseke’s Morning Sun, No. 11, so obvious is the arrange- 
ment of color, the deliberate repetition of green—in the 
blinds, the light drifting through the windows, the candle- 
stick, and the trimming on the woman’s dress—and of 
purple in the dressing-table, the mirror’s reflection of the 
mantelpiece, the parasol against the wall. You cannot see 
the harmony for the means by which it has been obtained. 
This is true, too, in a measure, of Richard Miller’s Far- 
Away Thoughts; for charming as it is, you cannot help 


wondering if the woman lounging on her low chair, idly 
holding her guitar, has not tried to lose herself in day 
dreams, simply that the painter might have an excuse to 
picture again the play of sunlight which he paints so well 
and of which he never tires. No painter ever gets his effect 
without effort, but the master conceals the effort, and is too 
subtle to let his finished canvas show how the effect was 
obtained. Two little exercises in cubism by William and 
Marguerite Zorach, of no particular importance in them- 
selves, are useful as reminders of the extremes to which in- 
difference to the painter’s subtleties—the painter’s poetry— 
may lead. The chief object of cubists and most post-im- 
pressionists is to escape the convention of the schools, but 
in the endeavor they have fallen victims, overnight as it 
were, to a convention more deadening to individuality than 
any evolved in the course of centuries. They are eager to 
express themselves, and manage to express nothing save a 
formula the most rigid yet invented. 

To turn from paintings like these is to find Arthur B. 
Davies entirely classical in his sombre, golden-brown High 
Sierras; Ernest Lawson romanticism itself in his curious- 
ly Mark Fisher-like Summer—Westchester County, and 
Gardner Symons impressionistic in his Millstream in Win- 
ter, with its telling touches of red in the houses on the 
far side of the stream and of blue in the shadows falling on 
the snow-laden foreground. Colin Campbell Cooper’s Cathe- 
dral at Malines recalls the world’s loss during the four years’ 
horrors that began at Liége—the one picture in the whole 
collection that has anything to do with the war, though it 
must have been painted before the war began. In his Cor- 
nish Coast, Paul Dougherty suggests very successfully the 
rich coloring and heavy atmosphere of England, and Jonas 
Lie, in his Driftwood, is as truthful in giving his impres- 
sion of an angry sea. Few of the figure subjects are of in- 
terest. The girl in Charles W. Hawthorne’s Fille du Pécheur 
seems but one of the details in a study of still-life, as in- 
animate as the plate she holds and the fish and the slices 
of lemon and the green jar. Leopold Seyfert’s Woman of 
Segovia, for all the elaborate painting of the old, wrinkled 
face, is lifeless compared to Zuloaga’s tragic peasant women, 
with faces dim and shrouded, and the memory of Zuloaga’s 
exhibition is still fresh. Robert Henri was apparently too 
engrossed with the pattern of the dress to pay much heed 
to the child who wears it in his Patience Serious. A more 
eriginal adventure is Harriet Lord’s In the Grand Central, 
a spacious interior, airy, full of gray light, the floor dotted 
with tiny black figures—a little record of something seen 
and felt. 

The sculpture is no less agreeably arranged. The shadow 
of Rodin falls rather aggressively over some of the exhibits. 
One questions whether, but for Rodin, Attilio Piccirelli 
would have seen A Man just as he has done, or Nanna Mat- 
thews Bryant would have found her composition for The 
Kiss, or Jo Davidson would have used sculpture as the me- 
dium for so much emotion, so much passion. Most of the 
examples, however, are in a gayer, lighter vein. It may be 
because the plan was to exhibit part of the sculpture in a 
formal garden that there are so many fauns and Pans and 
dancers. These, no doubt, will tell better among the flowers 
and foliage for which they were designed. As it is, the most 
satisfactory and the gayest is Malvina Hoffman’s Faun 
and Panther Cub, chosen for the fountain placed in the 
centre of the galleries, and so shown under the most appro- 
priate conditions. Here and there a bust suggests charac- 
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ter, more especially J. Jusko’s of S. C. Judge Ch. L. Guy 
and Toma Lewis’s of A. J. Conant, a trifle affected, perhaps, 
but a sympathetic study of the old, bearded face. 

The crafts are not forgotten, even if as yet textiles and 
pottery do little more than explain what the scope of the 
art section of the Exposition may eventually be. It is high 
time that New York, home of the American National Acad- 
emy, should have an annual exhibition of importance. It 
may be that the opportunity neglected by the Academy will 
be seized by the management of the Bronx Exposit.on, and 
the chief interest of their first year’s art collection is the 
promise it holds out of exhibitions, representative of the art 
of this and other countries, in the days to come when the 
world will be at peace again. N. N. 


Drama 
The Theatre To-day and To-morrow 


NOTHER theatrical season has begun and is very nearly 

in full blast. Several dozens of plays, new or old, are 
performed every evening, and most of them to full houses. 
On the whole, notwithstanding an occasional speedy with- 
drawal, the era might seem, on the surface, to be one of very 
general dramatic prosperity. There is, indeed, no apparent 
reason for doubting that the bigger managers are making 
a good deal of money, in spite of war taxes and other exist- 
ing conditions. But from any point of view whence the 
theatre may be regarded as an artistic institution—with 
all its infinite potentialities for good and harm—the outlook 
has seldom been more unsatisfactory and depressing. Of the 
old, silly, sensational, or crassly sentimental shows, which 
most readily provoke the guffaws or plaudits of the indis- 
criminating masses there is, it may be readily admitted, a 
superabundance. Managerial profiteers are wise in their 
generation and according to their limited light. For the 
intelligent playgoer, seeking diversion of which he need not 
be ashamed, or some genuine emotional or intellectual stimu- 
lus, nothing, or very little, is provided. 

Of the thirty or forty pieces so far produced in New York 
—some, of course, much better of their kind and in method 
than others—few have any permanent value or require 
specification here. The best of them do not rise much above 
the level of respectable mediocrity. The war-plays have the 
interest of timeliness and the merit of fervent patriotism, 
but, almost without exception, are moulded on the lines of 
conventional melodrama. Wilde’s “An Ideal Husband” was 
worth reviving, if only for the sake of its literary sparkle 
and as an example of artificial comedy. There is some dis- 
tinctive literary quality, also, together with considerable 
ingenuity and freshness in “Tea for Three,” but this trifle 
is wholly foreign in spirit and atmosphere and tiresome in 
its juvenile and shallow cynicism. “Humpty Dumpty” is a 
pleasant little comedy, with many good points, but is vague 
in intent and unconvincing in its outcome, the author failing 
to redeem the promise of a good first act. Such plays of 
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youth as “Penrod” and “Jonathan Makes a Wish” command 
attention as efforts in a comparatively new field. The latter, 
although unsuccessful here, is a notable little work which 
deserved a better fate. It is to be hoped that Mr. Stuart 
Walker, one of the most enterprising and original of our 
managers, will not be discouraged by this temporary failure, 
which was due partly to his lack of experience in dramatic 
construction and partly to inadequate performance. 

Across the Atlantic, in England, the condition of the stage 
is not much more encouraging. There, too, the theatres are 
doing remarkably good business, but the fare offered is, for 
the most part, very light, trivial, or commonplace. The 
prevalence of the war-play, and of so-called musical comedy, 
is largely accounted for by the fact that London and other 
large cities are full of soldiers lately returned from or going 
to the front. They undoubtedly create a demand for stir- 
ring war melodrama or careless frolic. The relation be 
tween cause and effect is here plainly discernible. But it 
must be remembered that the general degeneracy and pov- 
erty of theatrical art were topics of constant lament long 
before the war began. The actual situation is not, could not 
indeed be, much worse now than it was five years ago. The 
change has been in character rather than in quality. There 
would not be much cause for complaint if the nlavs mani- 
festly suited to the moment were good of their kind. It 
would be unreasonable to look now for new masterpieces of 
wit, satire, or emotion. The dispiriting fact is that in the 
most recent output there is the old rigid adherence to an- 
cient artifices, tricks, and conventions, the same lack of 
originality or invention, the old substitution of sheer the- 
atricalism for genuine imagination or the realities of life. Of 
all this the cause lies much deeper than the temporary dis- 
turbances and convulsions of war. It is to be sought in the 
progressive subjection of the whole English-speaking stage 
—the process is not yet complete, but threatens to be—to the 
blighting control of money-grubbing commercial syndicates. 
The fatal circuit system of dependent theatres, prescribed 
plays, long runs, limited companies, and ordained stars, orig- 
inated here in the far past, has been extended to England, 
and is slowly, but surely, fastening its grip there. Before 
very long—unless a sudden financial collapse should pre- 
vent the consummation—there is likely to be an Anglo- 
American stage virtually under one commercial govern- 
ance. se 


NE of the latest plays to attain the somewhat doubtful 

honor of print is the “General Post” of J. FE. Harold 
Terry (E. P. Dutton & Co.). The great popularity achieved 
by it on both sides of the Atlantic will doubtless attract 
many readers, but the chief virtues of it are essentially 
theatrical and far more effective in the theatre than in the 
study. Beyond question it shines brightly in comparison 
with the majority of current war pieces. Wholly indepen- 
dent of the cheap thrills of melodrama, it is a genuine com- 
edy, dealing with general conditions—instead of specific 
instances—animated by a fine, liberal, and intensely patri- 
otic spirit, and full of shrewd and humorous insight. More- 
over, it is written with liveliness if not with any remarkable 
brilliancy. On the other hand, the plot, whose progress an-l 
issue are obvious from the first, and the personages are all 
modelled upon old and conventional types. Characters and 
incidents are so plainly devised to secure a predestined end 
that there is no opportunity for doubt or suspense. 
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The International Situation 


By JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


OT long after the Young Turk Revolution, some of 

the incidents of which I had personally witnessed, a 
friend asked me if I could explain why the expectations 
formed of the movement and of its regenerative effects had 
been so largely disappointed. I at once replied that the 
explanation lay in the simple fact that the population of 
Turkey was the same the day after the revolution as it was 
the day before. 

In spite of the evident continuity of the fundamental 
conditions of human existence, it seems to be very easy 
in moments of emotional exaltation to indulge the super- 
ficial assumption that those conditions have suddenly and 
radically changed, and that we are dealing with a world 
altogether new. This tendency is greatly facilitated by 
the general lack of knowledge of what has gone before, a 
lack often strikingly displayed even by professed histo- 
rians, who, while minutely detailing names, dates, and 
events, may remain unconscious of the workings of human 
psychology, and, preoccupied with changing forms and 
phrases, may fail to perceive the persistent resemblance 
of the essential causes of the struggles through which men 
and nations have passed. 

Among the assumptions of novelty now so 
prevalent is the oft-repeated supposition that the present 
world conflict is both different from and far greater than 
any that ever before occurred. In the sense that more men 
are actually under arms, that larger sums of money are 
spent, and that the destructive devices employed are moré 
varied, this supposition is correct. But all such things 
are to be viewed relatively. According to the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, if at that early stage only one person, 
Eve, had died childless, the results to the human race would 
have been disastrous. As the result of increased popula- 
tions and measures of conscription, larger numbers of men 
are now under arms than in previous wars, but, if the 
effects be considered, we must admit that none of the par- 
ties to the present conflict has as yet suffered the relative 
loss that the German states did during the Thirty Years’ 
War or that France did before the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. We are told that the wars growing out of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, which together lasted 
almost a quarter of a century, materially reduced the aver- 
age stature of the French, while, in the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War, three-fifths of the population of Germany per 
ished, and devastation was carried to a point never since 
approached. 

Another prevalent supposition is found in the daily re- 
iterated statement that a far larger part of the world is 
involved in the present war than in any previous interna- 
tional conflict. This statement is made in spite of the fact 
that all Europe was involved in the Napoleonic wars; that 
Spain was then a battle-ground; that the national existence 
of the Netherlands was for a time even suppressed; that 


generally 


[1 


Scandinavia and Switzerland were swept into the 
that Africa did not escape; that, after the United States de 
ierican 


vortex; 


clared war against Great Britain in 1812, all the An 
continents were implicated; and that the struggle was also 
carried on in the Far East. 

In reality, just as the resettlement of the surface of the 
earth from time to time produces earthquakes, so the re 
adjustment of human affairs has from time to time pr¢ 
duced armed conflicts. At the present moment the world 
is passing through a period of political readjustment such 
as previous centuries have often witnessed. Nations rise 
A particular Power reaches a position where its 
apprehen 


and fall. 
strength and 
sions of other Powers. 
tion keener. 

pushed more relentlessly and with less and less regard for 


aggressive tendencies excite th 


Coalitions are formed. Competi 


becomes Rivalries become sharper and ure 


consequences. Feelings are stirred; animosities become 


more intense, and eventually something happens that pre 
cipitates a break. War ensues, 
lows even the party that precipitated the collision 


and in the conflict that fol 
professes 
to regard itself as acting upon the defensive. 

Another very found in the a 
sumption that the conditions of international life have been 


prevalent fallacy may be 
radically changed by improved means of transportation and 
communication; but here again, as in all matters, the prin 


ciple of relativity must be applied. Steamships, telegraph 

and telephones are not the monopoly of any nation, and 
previous centuries have had world-wide wars without an) 
of those devices. While it took longer to rea 


point, the belligerents were in this regard on the same foot 


cn a certain 


ing; and the fact that it took a month or six weeks instead 
of ten days to go from one point to another did not deter 
the belligerents from making the transit. It h been said 


that during the Seven Years’ War men fought in Saxony 


for empire in America; but Europeans then fought each 
other in America and also in the Far Fast for empire in 
those quarters. The British fought Spaniards in Havana 
and in Manila and fought Frenchmen in the West Indies 
and in Bengal. A handful of troops settled the fate of 


India. The area of the great struggle that began thirty 


years later embraced the entire globe. A dominant motive 
on the part of Napoleon in ceding Louisiana to the United 
seizing it After 
the lapse of a decade Americans New 
Orleans, and when the Treaty of Ghent was signed British 
places within the 


termination of the Napoleonic wars 


States was to prevent the British from 
fought Englishmen in 


troops held variou boundaries of the 
United States. The 
involved territorial and political changes in all parts of 
world. 

The conditions 
present international situation are, as heretofore, p 


of essential importance as affecting 


rather than physical. In other words, the important questicr 


is not whether it takes seven days or seven weeks to maki 
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a voyage between the United States and Europe, but the 
question whether the voyage is made for a political or a 
non-political purpose. The United States is often spoken 
of as having heretofore occupied a position of “isolation,” 
in the sense of lacking power and influence. The term is 
misleading. To speak of a great trading and immigrant- 
receiving country; a country which has opened distant em- 
pires to commerce; a country which has for a hundred years 
claimed to hold in its watch and ward the political destinies 
of the Western Hemisphere, as an “isolated” Power, is a 
manifest absurdity. When Lord Salisbury twenty years 
ago spoke of Great Britain’s “splendid isolation,” he was not 
understood to mean that Great Britain had ceased to be a 
great Power, but merely to assert that her freedom at the 
time from political alliances had, in his opinion, the effect 
of strengthening rather than of weakening her international 
position and influence. 


The conception of isolation, so far as it concerns the 
United States, is justified only in so far as it denotes the 
fact that the United States has heretofore, as a matter of 
national policy, for the most part avoided political arrange- 
ments or alliances with other countries. Up to a recent day 
this was regarded as a permanent feature of national policy; 
but we may admit that it was a policy that rested upon the 
conceptions of statesmen rather than upon popular impulse 
or reflection. With its establishment the names of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson are preéminently identified; but there 
were, no doubt, many occasions when it would have ceased to 
guide the destinies of the United States if popular impulse 
had been consulted. We little appreciate to-day the situa- 
tion of the United States in the years immediately succeed- 
ing the establishment of independence, and especially after 
the outbreak of the wars growing out of the French Revolu- 
tion. While the conservative elements, whom war had not 
wholly alienated from the mother country, were opposed to 
our becoming implicated in that struggle, there can be no 
doubt that the popular sympathy with France was wide- 
spread and demonstrative; and the hazards of the situation 
were immensely increased by the political alliance with 
France which still existed. Less than fifteen years after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, a gentleman in the western 
part of the State of New York, referring to the popular agi- 
tation then in progress in the United States in favor of the 
Greeks in their struggle for independence, declared that he 
could, from his sparsely settled region, furnish “five hundred 
men six feet high with sinewy arms and case-hardened con- 
stitutions, bold spirits and daring adventurers who would 
travel upon a bushel of corn and a gallon of whisky per man 
from the extreme part of the world to Constantinople,” to 
nid the Greeks in their struggle. The demonstrations of 
sympathy in the case of Hungary and Kossuth twenty years 
later were far more general and pronounced. Conservative 
men were naturally alarmed, and perhaps were not unjusti- 


fied in thinking that a policy of intervention, if espoused by 
those higher in authority, would receive a tumultuous popu- 
lar support. 


In view of these antecedents it is not without reason that 
eminent Senators have already been led to discuss the 
question whether considerations of foreign policy and of po- 
litical alliances will not hereafter play a large part in our 
electoral campaigns. There is no doubt that this would be 


the case if the popular interest in questions were always 
proportioned to their importance. 


But there are few coun- 





[2] 


tries in which the public uniformly exercises an appreciable 
judgment upon or control over foreign affairs. The popular 
mind is more likely to be preoccupied with questions ob- 
viously affecting the fundamental conditions of daily life, 
such as food and raiment, taxation and transportation, tariff 
and finance. That questions of political alliance would con- 
tinuously excite and hold popular interest because of general 
principles involved or conjectural future effects is a suppo- 
sition which experience does not justify. On the other hand, 
because foreign complications so readily arouse national 
feelings and suggest the thought of war, there is always 
the possibility that an international question may over- 
shadow all other issues in a political campaign. 


Proposals and demands are now constantly heard for a 
league of nations to prevent the recurrence of wars. The 
circumstance that such thoughts are among the invariable 
concomitants of a great conflict by no means justifies their 
rejection; but the fact that, after centuries of aspiration and 
of effort, they still remain substantially unrealized, may 
suggest the necessity of subjecting particular plans to in- 
telligent examination. In the United States the idea of a 
league of nations has been most actively urged by the 
“League to Enforce Peace.” But, while this organization 
has adopted a definite programme, its adherents apparent- 
ly are not in accord on at least one vital point, since some 
of them have indicated that their object would be attained 
by a league embracing the Allies and their associates in the 
present conflict. It requires little reflection to show how 
defective this conception is. Such a combination could be 
called a league to enforce peace only in the sense in which 
the numerous previous alliances during the past thousand 
years, styled “Grand,” “Holy,” or otherwise, and professing 
as their object peace, justice, and security for the rights of 
all nations, might have been so denominated. Certain na- 
tions, having confidence in the purity and benevolence of 
their own purposes, have repeatedly associated themselves 
for the purpose of preventing other nations, whose aims and 
motives they distrusted, from carrying out the evil designs 
imputed to them. Surely there is nothing inherently wrong 
in such a combination; but the elevated title assumed by 
the members of the group is regarded by the nations out- 
side of and opposed to it as an entire misnomer. In reality 
such a league represents nothing more than the venerable 
and somewhat instinctive idea of balance of power, and can- 
not be regarded as introducing a new world-order, such as is 
contemplated in President Wilson’s proposal for a league 
of nations. 

The platform of the “League to Enforce Peace” does not 
commit it to the group plan; nor yet does the platform neces- 
sarily exclude such a measure—a circumstance much em- 
phasized by the eminent Chilie» publicist, Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez, in a searching examiration of the League’s pro- 
gramme. Dr. Alvarez is now Secretary-General to the 
American Institute of International Law, a Pan-American 
organization formed under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment; and his examination appears as an appendix 
to the report, which is published only in French, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute at its second meeting at Havana. 
His conclusions, which are adverse to the League’s plan, will 
no doubt have great weight, especially in Latin America. 

In the countries of Europe the idea of a league to “en- 
force” peace has not made striking headway. It is true 
that eminent statesmen have spoken of it in approving terms, 
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but it would be a mistake to ascribe too much weight to 
such utterances, unless interpreted in the sense of a political 
alliance intended to assure a preponderance of power. In 
England, the proposal has been discussed both favorably and 
unfavorably, but with an adverse or skeptical tendency on 
the part of those who adopt the historical method. An atti- 
tude extensively prevailing out of doors may be reflected in 
a debate in the House of Commons on July 17, 1918, as re- 
ported in the London Times of the following day (page 10, 
column 2). The discussion ran as follows: 

Mr. Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer (Bootle, U.), 
replying to Sir W. Dickinson (St. Pancras, N.L.), said that it 
would not be possible to give a day for the House to discuss a 
motion approving the principle of a League of Nations before 
the adjournment. 

Sir W. Dickinson asked whether, the Government having 
stated that they associated themselves whole-heartedly with 
President Wilson's plan to create a League of Nations, it would 
not be desirable to obtain the support of the House of Commons 
to that policy. Mr. Bonar Law.—Yes, Sir, but it is a question of 
giving a day before the adjournment, and I do not see how that 
is possible. Sir E. Carson (Dublin University, U.).—Is there 
anybody who opposes the League of Nations? Mr. Bonar Law. 
—I have met no one who opposes it. Lieutenant-Colonel Lord H. 
Cavendish-Bentinck.—Does any one in this country really know 
what the Government means by a League of Nations? Mr. 
Bonar Law.—I hope every one in this country knows as clearly 
what the Government means as what any one else means. 
{Laughter.] Mr. A. Williams (Durham, N.W., L.). Is the rt. 
hon. gentleman aware that there is a strong feeling in the 
country that the Government have not made their position clear 
on this matter? Mr. Bonar Law.—I do not think there is any 
justification for that ffeeling. Mr. H. Samuel (Cleveland, L.) 
asked if the rt. hon. gentleman’s answer implied that neither 
the Government nor any one else really understood what a 
League of Nations was, and, if that was so, was it not desirable 
that steps should be taken at once to explore the whole subject 
anc come tw a definite spinion. Mr. Bonar Law said his answer 
did not imply anything of the kind. He added if there was a 
genera! desire for a discussion he would try to give a day, but 
he did not think it was necessary before the recess. Mr. Pringle 
suggested that there were already two sects in this new faith, 
and that it was important to prevent further heresies. Mr 
Bonar Law.—I have never found that a discussion in this House 
got rid of any heresy. [Laughter.] 


The conception of a world-league can hardly be expected 
to make rapid progress in France while the thought so wide- 
ly prevails there of a “war after the war” in an economic 
sense; nor should we forget that wars give a strong im- 
pulse to the spirit of nationality, which preéminently charac- 
terizes the French people. A league to “enforce” peace on 
all the members would necessarily involve a material con- 
cession from views heretofore maintained as to national 
sovereignty. Moreover, it is not improbable that the vast 
debts created by the present war will tend to stimulate 
commercial competition and to encourage the adoption of 
criminatory tariffs. In additiion to this, a great impetus pro- 
bably will be given to the establishment within colonial em- 
pires of the policy of internal trade preferences, thus consti- 
tuting vast trading units and to a certain extent restoring, 
especially if most-favored-nation clauses be abandoned or 
narrowly interpreted, the system of commercial exclusion on 
which the wars of the eighteenth century so largely turned. 

In a remarkable address at the adjourned general meeting 
of the Cunard Steamship Company, at Liverpool, on the 
17th of July last, the chairman of the company, Sir Alfred 
Booth, Bt., in an enumeration of the principal dangers which 
he expected to follow the war, mentioned the following: 


(3). An attempt to place in the hands of some international 





authority the task of dividing up the raw materials of the world 
among all competing industries. This means making politics 
and not price the determining factor of distribution. The inter- 
national jealousies engendered by such a system would be quite 
sufficient to kill any League of Nations we might have hoped 
to form. 

The distinguished chairman evidently did not speak with- 
out reflection. 

At the moment there are no definite signs that the present 
great conflict will be followed by conditions that make for 
friendship and tranquillity. In May, 1914, I ventured the 
statement, the grounds of which were duly set forth, that 
the boasts often heard, of the great advance, in recent years, 
in the practice and conception of international arbitration 
were not justified by the facts. This statement was char- 
acterized as “pessimitic,” but its substantial accuracy was 
strikingly confirmed by what happened before the end of the 
summer. Those who were then “optimistic” now clamor fora 
“governed” world, as a panacea for the ills to which human 
ity has heretofore been subject. But the remedy is not new 
nor is the demand novel. Since the dawn of recorded his- 
tory men have been trying to have a “governed” world, but 
unfortunately have fought over the question who should 
govern it. Racial feelings, different political conceptions, 
varied and conflicting economic needs and ambitions have 
impelled and still impel them to do so. 


As to the manner in which the war will be brought to a 
close, there seems to be a certain confusion, if we judge by 
current phrases. We hear much of a “negotiated” peace as 
the antithesis of a “dictated” peace. Those who use these 
phrases would, if called upon to justify them, find difficulty 
in so doing. No doubt what they usually mean by a “nego- 
tiated” peace is a peace founded on a compromise or bar- 
gain, in which certain conditions which they wish to see 
maintained would be sacrificed or abandoned; but, for such 
a thought, the word “negotiated” is quite inappropriate. 
The United States may fairly be said to have dictated terms 
to Spain in 1898, but the treaty of peace was the result of 
more than two months’ negotiations. Terms may be said 
to have been “dictated” by the victorious to the defeated 
powers after the Thirty Years’ War, but the Peace of West- 
phalia was the result of several years’ negotiations. The 
allies “dictated” terms to France at the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars, as did Germany in 1871, but there were trea- 
ties of peace and these treaties were the result of negotia- 
tions. It would be idle to cite hundreds of other examples. 
It is true that the attitude of President Lincoln towards the 
Confederacy has been hastily commended as suitable to the 
present occasion; but the difficulty with the analogy is its 
want of foundation. The Confederate States having under- 
taken to secede, the only question at issue was that of their 
renewed submission to the national Constitution and laws, 
which they had themelves helped to make. These contained 
all that was necessary. A treaty of peace would have been 
requisite only in case the effort to restore the national au- 
thority had failed. The parties to the present conflict are 
independent nations. When, how, and on what conditions ne- 
gotiations shall be undertaken, are questions to be deter- 
mined on their merits; but, unless the war should end, as 
perhaps no one contemplates or even desires, in the com- 
plete absorption of the one group by the other, it will be 
closed by a treaty of peace, and the treaty will be preceded 


by negotiations. 
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The Czecho-Slovak Nation 


By THOMAS G. MASARYK. 


N one of his latest speeches the German Emperor char- 

acterized this war as a struggle between American and 
German (Prussian) ideals. In fact, the war is a struggle 
between democracy and theocratic monarchism, the latter 
represented by Prussia, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. 
In this struggle the Czecho-Slovak nation joined the Allies; 
for it is our nation which initiated the Reformation, opposed 
Austria and the Germans, and which all the time was strug- 
gling for the modern principles of democracy and revolu- 
tion. It was the principles of the American and French 
revolution which strengthened our national revival and op- 
position to Austria. The war, and the réle which our nation 
is playing in it, is thus not a single temporary phenomenon, 
but an organic link in the whole historic chain. 

Immediately after the declaration of war the whole 
Czecho-Slovak nation arraigned itself against Austria- 
Hungary and Germany on the side of the Allies. The move- 
ment was spontaneous and general. The Austrian Govern- 
ment cancelled all liberties of its citizens; there was no 
Parliament, all political parties were placed under police 
surveillance, newspapers were muzzled or suppressed, politi- 
cal meetings forbidden—in short, the war abroad was ac- 
companied by terror at home. An open opposition to the 
war and to Austria was begun by the Czecho-Slovak sol- 
diers. They refused to fight, surrendered to the enemy 
en masse, and soon formed Czecho-Slovak legions in the 
Allied armies. The movement was wholly popular and spon- 
taneous. We have our different political parties, but our 
political maturity is shown in the unanimous attitude on the 
question of the war and its meaning; and in that respect 
there are no party divisions among the Czechs. 

The national movement is very strong. The most cruel 
terrorism, the decimation of our regiments, the hangings 
and shootings at home, the confiscation of property and the 
jailing of citizens were of no avail. The Polish deputy 
Daszynski declared in the Austrian Parliament that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had ordered the execution of some 
30,000 to 60,000 civilians (not only men, but women and 
children, have been brutally murdered) in the first two 
vears of the war, in order to hold his position against the 
Czechs and the rest of the non-German and non-Magyar 
nationalities of his Empire. The Emperor Charles tried new 
promised coronation, federalization, and auto- 
nomy, but without results; our nation does not, cannot, and 
will not believe the Hapsburgs. It stands on the firm basis 
of our historical rights for complete independence. The 
Czech nation elected the Hapsburgs to its throne; the Czech 
lands did not come under Austria by conquest; the Czechs 
are still independent even though the Austro-Germans and 
Magvars, under the leadership of Berlin, are trying to de- 
prive them of their rights. 

In this situation, in complete understanding and with the 
unanimous approval of the people at home, the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council was formed. The Council, being in 
fact the provisional Government, organized the Czech and 
Slovak colonies in the Allied and neutral countries; it also 
organized the army, and in its declaration of November 14, 
1915, it declared the Hapsburgs deposed from the throne of 
The Czecho-Slovak state must be a republic. We 


tactics: he 


Sohemia. 


have elected the Hapsburgs to the throne of Bohemia, and 
we have therefore the right to cancel our contract with 
them; we do not recognize their theocratic origin or divine 
right. They have existed by the will of the nation, and by 
the will of the same nation they cease to be the lords of 
Bohemia. They violated the mutual agreement by their anti- 
Czech activities; they are guilty of this war, and they are 
an obstacle to the sound development of Europe. The recog- 
nition afforded to our army and National Council by the 
Allies is the recognition of historical development and his- 
torical necessity. Austria originated in the union of three 
States—Bohemia, Hungary, and (German) Austria, against 
the Turkish danger. With the disappearance of this danger 
she has lost her raison d’étre. 

The Czecho-Slovak army in Russia, France, and Italy has 
been formed of prisoners of war who were set free by the 
Russian Government, not only under the old régime, but 
also by the Kerensky and Bolshevik Governments, and who 
entered the army as free Czecho-Slovak citizens. Last 
spring the army in Russia passed under the military and 
financial administration of the Allies and was declared a 
part of the army in France. France, Italy, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Japan recognized the army as an 
Allied regular force. Our army, then, fighting on three 
fronts—in France, Italy, and Russia—is, on the basis of 
our historical and natural rights, a regular army; the Aus- 
trians have no right to proclaim us traitors; our revoluticn 
is fully justified by the democratic effort for the restitution 
of our rights and independence. 

Recognition by the Allies makes the Czecho-Slovak ques- 
tion an international question; not simply an internal ques- 
tion of Austro-Hungarian policy, as the Austrians and 
Magyars maintain. It has in fact always been an inter- 
national question, but the Allies paid little attention to 
political matters in eastern Europe until the war aroused 
general attention and taught the nations the significance of 
the Czecho-Slovak and the other eastern European ques- 
tions. The recognition of our army and National Council, 
accordingly, must have a bearing on the peace conference, 
in which Czech delegates, I hope, will participate. Clearly, 
also, the recognition of the Czecho-Slovak National Coun- 
cil means that the Allies, recognizing our independence, no 
longer think of preserving Austria-Hungary in her integrity. 

Austria-Hungary issued an official declaration against the 
British recognition. In Germany Solf, and later von Hert- 
ling, spoke against it. Both maintain that our National 
Council is a private committee, that only a small part of 
the army is Czech or Slovak, and that we have no territory. 
In reply, I call attention to the fact that last spring the 
Emperor Charles sent his delegate to our army in Russia 
to persuade it to return home, with the assurance that all 
its members would receive amnesty, and that the nation 
would obtain full autonomy. Similar advances were made 
to our leaders at home. The army, however, after a four 
days’ battle at Bachmatch, defeated the Germans, and the 
yerman commander asked for a truce, which was granted, 
although the Commander-in-chief, General Linsingen, sub- 
sequently cancelled the agreement. It is not true that we 
have no territory, for the whole nation is with us unani- 
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mously, as is continually proclaimed by the political leaders 
at home. Serbia and Montenegro had for some time no ter- 
ritory, but they nevertheless had an army; Belgium has con- 
trol of only a small part of its territory, but it has an army 
We have an army in Russia, France and Italy—a much 
larger army than Belgium or Serbia has to-day; and an inde- 
pendent army is always considered one of the chief attrib- 
utes of sovereignty. 

If the Allies recognize the right of Italy to the Italian 
provinces of Austria, then Austria-Hungary cannot be pre- 
served in her integrity; the same result follows from a 
recognition of the claims of the Rumanians, Jugoslavs, and 
Poles. If a United Poland is to exist, a part of Galicia must 
be included in it; the Rumanians have a natural right to the 
Rumanian provinces in Bukovina, Transylvania, and Hun- 
gary, and the Jugoslavs to their territories in Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, Hungary, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Istria, Car- 
niola, Carinthia and Styria. Nor must the Ruthenians 
(Ukrainians) in Galicia, Bukovina, and Hungary be forgot- 
ten. In the same way the Czecho-Slovaks have a right to 
their full independence. The dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary will also best help Russia. Between Germany and 
Russia there will arise free Poland, Bohemia, and Slovakia, 
United Rumania and Jugoslavia; the Italian provinces of 
Austria will be joined to Italy. The Germans and Magyars 
will be surrounded by a wal! of these Slav and Latin nations. 
Russia will cease to be a neighbor of Prussia; she will be 
saved from the direct influence of Berlin, and the Russians 
and the nationalities of the Russian federation will be able 
to develop more freely. 

The friends of Austria-Hungary try to persuade us and 
themselves that small nations cannot exist, but that they 
must join in a federation. Austria, they say, is such a fed- 
eration. Austria was a federation as long as its component 
states, Bohemia, Hungary and Austria, were independent; 
for a federation, as the examples of Switzerland, the United 
States and Germany show, presupposes the freedom of its 
component parts. A free Bohemia may federate with an- 
other free state, if she likes. Austria-Hungary, however, is 
not a federation, but a state originated in and maintained 
by force. The contention that small states and nations can- 
not exist is contradicted by history. Of the twenty-seven 
states in Europe, twenty-one are small. 

The Pan-Germanists long since made it clear that Austria- 
Hungary is the chief instrument of the German “Drang 
nach Osten.” That was Bismarck’s policy after 1866, and 
it has been the German policy up to the present time. With- 
out Austria-Hungary, Germany would be obliged to depend 
on her own national forces. Austria-Hungary is for Ger- 
many a bridge to the Balkans, and thence to Asiatic Tur- 
key and Africa. That is the reason why Germany in this 
war has so strenuously defended Austria. Germany will 
willingly give up Belgium, all French territory, even Alsace- 
Lorraine, if Austria-Hungary is preserved in its entirety, 
because Austria is the German vanguard to the East and a 
protection against Russia. Germany is looking towards the 
East, and for her progress in that direction the Eastern 
Empire of Austria-Hungary is the necessary instrument. 
Austria will never turn against Germany; it cannot. Aus- 
tria is gravitating in the same direction as Prussia—towards 
the East; the Hapsburgs are basing their strength on the 
Germans and Magyars, and in a true Prussian spirit against 
the Slavs and Latins. 

The dismemberment of Austria, so her defenders say, 
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will strengthen Germany by adding to her domain the Ger- 
man parts of Austria. I do not think that the Hapsburgs 
will join Germany; they will rather vegetate as a sort of 
small Byzantine empire. 
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On the whole, however, the prob- 
lem is one of 7 
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berment 


present Germany has all of 


51,000,000 of people, at her disposal; after dismen 


she would have only the German provinces with about 
seven millions. The German minorities in Hungary and 


Bohemia will not be joined to Germany 


The Czecho-Slovak state will be an effective barrier 
against Germany. The Czechs are the western t anti- 
German wedge: in their more than a thousand ars of 


struggle with Germany they have became hardened, and 
know how to defend themselves. Bismarck said that who- 
ever is the master of Bohemia is the master of Europe, and 
the Pan-Germanists know why thev ®re the sw 
ven the historian .ua.mmsen did not 

our hard skull Phe 
Czecho-Slovak state will not be one of the smallest in Europe 
It will be formed of the so-called lands of the Bohemi 
Crown (Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia) and 
Slovakia (the northern part of Hungary). This 
four times 


of our nation. E 


tate to incite the Germans to break 


territory 1s 


larger than Belgium; the population would 
amount to twelve or thirteen million, depending on how th 
and Sloval 


Czecho-Slovak tate 


national minorities are disposed of. Of Czechs 
there are ten millions. In size the 
would be the eighth in Europe. 

In all the Allied countries the correct understanding of 
the Czecho-Slovak question made slow progress during the 
war; for the fact that the French, the British, and the 
Americans were fighting only the Germans made it possible 
to forget Austria. The strength of Austrophilism lay for 
a time in the fact that Rome was working for the Haps- 
burgs. 
The greatest and most authoritative organ of the German 


Austria-Hungary is the last great Catholie state. 


Catholics, published in Cologne, some years ago applied the 
term “mire” to Austrian Catholicism; and after the defeat 
in Galicia at the beginning of the war the same pzxper 
repeated its verdict, and demanded a radical reform in head 
3ut the Hapsburgs are not defending either 
religion or Catholicism, but rather have degraded the Aus- 


trian Catholic church to an 


and members. 


inexpensive spiritual police. 
For that reason, not only in Bohemia but also an 
everywhere else, the Catholic people and 
Catholic parties are opposed to Austria. With Rome there 
go the international financiers who fear for the Austrian 
public debt. They forget that the new states into which 
Austria will be divided will each take over its share of the 
public debt as it was before the war; at least, that is a part 


ong the 


Jugoslavs and 


of the Czecho-Slovak programme. The war debts incurred 
since 1914 must of course be paid by the Hapsburgs. 
Another peculiar form cf Austrophilism is entertained by 
the German-Austrian Socialists and a section of the Liberals 
T hey 
and they therefore demand reforms, and 
Austro-Hungarian 


in all countries. admit that Austria cannot remain as 
it is, 
autonomy or even 
Autonomy in Austria has no meaning. It is 
the principle of democracy which is at stake. National 
will not transform the Hapsburgs, nor will it 
Germans and Magyars; Austria will still 
A real federation pre- 
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federate, and with whom. When the Austrian Premier, 
Hussarek, was said to have proposed federation, and even 
so in very indistinct terms, Germany immediately declared 
with emphasis that it would not allow the federalization of 
Austria. 

So far as the Socialists are concerned, the German So- 
cialists of Austria follow Scheidemann, Renner, Pernerstor- 
fer, Bauer. The well-known writers and leaders of the Ger- 
man-Austrian Socialists are first of all Germans, and they 
misuse the Marxian economic materialism to defend great 
states against small ones. The Czecho-Slovak and Polish 
Socialists do not accept the argument of the German So- 
cialists. Internationalism, as it is invoked by the Austro- 
philes, is not menaced by nationalism. On the contrary, true 
internationalism, the organization of all conscious and en- 
lightened nations, will be made possible by liberating the 
oppressed nations. We do not accept an internationalism 
that has been bought at the price of enslaving a great num- 
ber of nations. 

Finally, one hears the argument that the German minori- 
ties in the new national states might be endangered. The 
question of the national minorities is admittedly a serious 
one. The peace congress will very probably conclude that 
there should be as few of them as possible, and that they 


should be as small as possible. So long as they exist, how- 
ever, the democratic rule of the majority must be put into 
effect. Is it more just, for instance, that ten million Czechs 
and Slovaks should be oppressed by Austria-Hungary, than 
that the Germans in Bohemia and Slovakia, numbering only 
three millions, possess national freedom constitutionally 
guaranteed? In Bohemia, German minorities will exist 
because of the large and peculiar intermixture of the two 
nations. The Czecho-Slovaks claim the historical boun- 
daries of Bohemia, because they have many large minori- 
ties in the German cities and on German territory. 

To sum up: the Czecho-Slovak nation invokes the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence for its revolution. 
On that basis the United States has given recognition to 
various revolutionary movements, and we are convinced 
that there is not and cannot be a more just case before the 
political forum of the world than our case against the 
Hapsburgs. The United States cannot accept Austrianism, 
for it is a denial and a contradiction of the Declaration of 
Iedependence and of American ideals. We value the recog- 
nition by the United States for reasons of principle: we 
consider the great American republic to be the mother of 
modern democracy. Her recognition, accordingly, is of 
special value to us. 


The Mexican Oil Problem* 


By FREDERIC R. KELLOGG 


HE phrase “Mexican Oil Problem” is a misleading one 

as descriptive of the issues which have been raised be- 
tween the Government of the Mexican Republic and the 
oil-producing companies. The questions involved are not 
merely Mexican questions nor are they oil questions. They 
are simply the old fundamental ones of right and wrong; 
and the problem, instead of being, as is commonly supposed, 
a complicated and difficult one, is, on the contrary, abso- 
lutely simple, and one in respect of which it would seem 
that the proper conclusion must inevitably be reached by 
any one who understands the essential facts. The object 
of this article is to ask attention to a brief statement of 
these facts. 


1. The commercial oil development in Mexico dates from 
the year 1900, when Edward L. Doheny and Charles A. 
Canfield, of Los Angeles, California, purchased their first 
properties in that republic. 

2. These properties were purchased from private owners, 
who held by a continuous chain of private titles running 
back more than three hundred years. 

8. Not a single acre of oil land was acquired directly or 
indirectly from the Mexican Government or nation. The 
only assistance which the Mexican Government rendered 
to this new enterprise was the aid authorized by a general 
law of the Republic under which a person starting a new 
industry was entitled to be exempt from import taxes for 
a period of ten years. 

4. This development was undertaken against the all but 
unanimous judgment of the leading Mexicans who knew 
about it, was prosecuted under new conditions both geo- 
graphically, geologically, and commercially which subjected 

*An article by another writer, discussing the Mexican oll prob- 


lem from a Mexican potnt of view will appear later In the Inter- 
national Relatioas section 


its owners to great risks, and only began to be successful 
after four years of unremitting effort continued through 
a period of financial difficulties which almost reduced the 
operators to bankruptcy. 

5. These purchases were made and this development was 
undertaken in reliance upon the express provisions of Mexi- 
can law distinctly enunciated in the Mining law adopted 
in 1884, sixteen years previously. These principles were 
subsequently reémbodied in the laws of 1892 and 1910. 

In the law of 1884 the following provisions are found 
(the italics are the writer’s) : 

Art. 10. The following substances are the exclusive property 
of the owner of the land, who may, therefore, develop and enjoy 
them without the formality of denouncement or special adjudi- 
cation: 

I. Ore bodies of the several varieties of coal. 

II. The rocks on the land and substances of the soil such as 
limestone, slate, porphyry, basalt, building stone, soils, sands, 
and all other analogous substances. 


III. Substances not specified in Section II, Article 1, to be 
found in pl. cers, such as iron, tin, and all loose surface min- 


erals. 

IV. Salts found on the surface, fresh and salt water, whether 
surface or subterranean; petroleum and gaseous springs, or 
springs of warm or medicinal waters. 

No law could have set forth a clearer or more unequivocal 
declaration of the rights which oil producers could acquire 
by a purchase of the land. 


6. It goes without saying that the law of 1884 was not 
adopted at the instance of American oil producers or in- 
tending oil producers, for it was passed sixteen years be- 
fore the first attempt at commercial oil production was 
made by any American. 


7. The fact that this pioneer effort had, contrary to the 
belief of all of the Mexican officials, been successful began 
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to be generally known in Mexico in 1904 and 1905. In the 
latter year an effort was made, at the instance of a promi- 
nent Mexican, to obtain from the Academy of Jurispru- 
dence in Mexico, an organization composed of all the lead- 
ing members of the bar of the Republic, a declaration to 
the effect that no legal or constitutional objection existed 
to the taking over by the nation of the ownership of all 
petroleum measures underlying the surface of private prop- 
erty. The matter was discussed most elaborately and by 
the best legal talent in Mexico, and resulted in a declara- 
tion, in which all of the members of the Academy except 
the mover of the resolution joined, that such a course of 
action was legally impossible. 

8. Subsequent to this date, Messrs. Doheny and Canfield 
acquired control, by purchase or lease from private owners, 
of additional areas of petroleum lands; and other oil enter- 
prises, learning of this new field, hastened to make similar 
contracts of purchase and lease and to begin the develop- 
ment of the region. 


9. Neither Messrs. Doheny nor Canfield nor their suc- 
cessor, the Huasteca Petroleum Company (the largest pro- 
ducer of petroleum in Mexico) has ever obtained a con- 
cession or grant of any nature from the Government of 
Mexico covering a single square foot of oil lands; their con- 
tracts of purchase or lease having been made in every case 
with private owners who held under titles extending back 
in many instances more than two hundred and fifty years. 
The same is true of every American concern that has en- 
tered the Mexican field. A few so-called “concessions” have 
been granted to Mexicans, but in no instance do they cover 
lands believed to be of any substantial value, and they have 
not to date resulted in the production of a single barrel 
of petroleum. According to my recollection all of these 
concessions were granted by the Madero (the revolution- 
ary) Government. 

A concession was also granted by the Government of 
Mexico to a Mexican company owned by the leading Eng- 
lish oil interests. Up to the present time no petroleum de- 
velopment whatever has taken place under it, and it covers 
no known petroleum land of any value. 

In this connection it is to be noted that all of the best 
oil lands which have heretofore been discovered in Mexico 
are located in the State of Vera Cruz, along the border 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and that in that region there are 
not now, and have not been since the development of this 
industry began, any national lands of any importance above 
high water mark, practically all of this territory hdving 
been for centuries the subject-matter of private ownership. 

10. Lack of knowledge of the facts above alluded to has 
been the chief cause, in my opinion, of the erroneous ideas 
that have existed as to the Mexican oil situation; for the 
impression has prevailed even in high quarters in this coun- 
try that the Mexican oil producers were “grafting conces- 
sionaires” who, by underhanded methods, had induced the 
former authorities of the Mexican Republic to make a wan- 
ton and gross sacrifice of the natural resources owned and 
controlled by the country. 

Thus, there appeared in the Nation, under date of Au- 
gust 31, the statement that “Dictator Diaz stole these re- 
sources and distributed the loot among foreign concession- 
aires, to his own profit and the profit of his associates in 
England and France.” There is no basis of fact for this 
statement. No natural “resources” were “stolen” or in any 


way obtained by any foreign concessionaires, except as 
above stated. The law of 1884 was passed in the time of 
Gonzalez, and not of Diaz. The latter died in poverty and 
never had a dollar of benefit directly or indirectly from 
any American petroleum concern. 

11. In reliance upon the provisions of the Mexican law 
above quoted, American concerns have, since 1900, made 
enormous investments in the purchase or acquisition by 
lease or contract, in many instances at high prices, of oil 
lands, and in the establishment of a very large system for 
the collection, distribution, transportation, and refining of 
the product of these fields—all of which has redounded im- 
mensely to the advantage of Mexico and its citizens in the 
form of taxes, wages, royalties, supplies, etc. Every dol- 
lar of this investment was made in reliance upon the guar- 
anties of the Mexican Constitution of 1857 and upon the 
laws, the declarations, the announced policy, and the good 
faith of the Mexican Government. 

2. No change in these laws was made or suggested until 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1917, in which a clause 
is found declaring that the Mexican Republic possesses what 
is called “direct dominion” over petroleum. Pursuant to 
two other clauses in the Constitution, the instrument itself 
was declared to be one of the “laws” of the land, and ex 
press provision was made that no “law” should be given 
retroactive effect. In other words, this instrument, inter 
preted in the light of its own express provisions as well as 
in the light of the general principles of construction which 
obtain in civilized nations, should not properly be construed 
as purporting to take away the vested rights of those who 
had already acquired them in reliance upon the preexisting 
laws of the republic. 

13. No attempt was made to formulate any law constru- 
ing the Constitution and putting it into effect until Febru- 
ary, 1918, when the first of a series of decrees relating to the 
subject was issued. These decrees were not laws of the 
Mexican Republic and are believed to be wholly without 
legal sanction. The Mexican Congress was not in session, 
and the preceding Congress had omitted to legislate. Hence 
these decrees were simply executive acts promulgated by 
the President of the Republic. 

The original decree of February was superseded by an- 
other decree dated July 31 and by still another dated August 
14. It is impossible and unnecessary within the present 
space limits to discuss in detail the provisions of these de- 
crees, but in substance they embody an executive interpre- 
tation of the Constitution which directly violates its pre- 
cept against retroactivity in that the Constitution is con 
sidered as sweeping away, at one stroke, although with no 
pretence of compensation, all of the rights of every nature 
which the petroleum concerns had acquired and paid for 
pursuant to the laws of Mexico. They declare that the 
nation, and not the petroleum producers, owns all these 
rights; they impose upon the producers the obligation to 
pay a rental in respect of the properties which they claim 
to own; and they purport to compel the producers to take 
various steps which amount to an abandonment of their 
claim of absolute title and to receive in exchange therefor 
a mere license to operate, to be issued by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and to be attended by such conditions as to rentals 
and otherwise as the Government may from time to time see 
fit to impose. A serious question also exists as to whether, 
even upon these onerous terms, any rights whatever will be 
allowed to be acquired by the foreign companies. 
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In other words, the situation created by these decrees 
is the same as that which would exist if the Government of 
the United States should approach a man who owns a 
house and lot in fee simple and should tell him that he no 
longer is the owner of this property, that it belongs to the 
Government, and that the Government does not intend to 
pay him anything for it, but will allow him to continue to 
keep it provided he pays any rental which may now or in 
the future be demanded for the privilege of so doing, and 
provided he also agrees to subject himself to any other 
conditions as to the manner of use of the premises which 
the Government may think it advisable to impose upon him. 

14. Various efforts have been made in declarations by 
official and non-official Mexicans to cover up or obscure the 
effect of this construction of the Constitutional provision 
by the decrees in question. All such disguises, however, 
have been brushed aside, and it is now made perfectly clear 
by official declarations of the highest Mexican authorities 
that the intention is to do exactly what has been stated— 
to substitute the Mexican nation in place of the oil com- 
panies as the owner of these great oil measures discovered, 
bought, paid for, and developed before the new Constitution 
was thought of—and to do so without compensation. It is 
only necessary upon this point to quote from the speech of 
President Carranza at the opening of Congress on Septem- 
ber 1, 1918, in which he said: “The Constitution of 1917 
destroyed the legal system derived from the mining code of 
1884.” 

15. The theory upon which this remarkable proposition 
is advanced is that petroleum was the property of the na- 
tion prior to 1884; that this right of ownership was of such 
a nature that it could not be surrendered or abandoned; 
that the law of 1884 and subsequent laws are, therefore, 
wholly invalid, and that the nation is, as President Car- 
recovering in the exercise of its 


ranza stated, “simply 
rights” the petroleum deposits in question. 

Naturally the details of this argument and of its refu- 
tation cannot here be considered. As a matter of fact, the 
claim is, in my opinion, without any substantial foundation 
whatever either in law or in history. But the point which 
I wish especially to emphasize is that even if, technically 
speaking, this claim were well founded, it should neverthe- 
less be inconceivable to any right-minded man that after 
the Mexican Republic has for thirty-four years expressly 
repudiated any such theory; after enormous investments 
and obligations have been undertaken by citizens of friendly 
nations in good faith and in reliance upon the invitation of 
the Mexican Government as shown by its preceding legisla- 
tion; after the Mexican Government has recognized the 
levitimacy of this new industry by imposing upon it and 
receiving from it millions of dollars in taxes and in many 
other ways; after the present Administration was recog- 
nized de facto by the American Government in reliance upon 
a specific written pledge to respect international obliga- 
tions, the Mexican Government can now be allowed com- 
pletely to reverse its position, and absolutely to deprive the 
individuals and companies who have relied upon Mexico’s 
good faith of the property which they acquired pursuant 
and to do this without even a suggestion of com- 
for the enormous property values thus taken 


to its laws; 

pensation 

away. 
This is 


Rg ituation. 


the fundamental proposition of the Mexican oil 
If such things can be brought to pass, it does 


not seem an exaggeration to say that Germany was justified 
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in her invasion of Belgium, and that the principles of in- 
ternational good faith for which this country is expending 
thousands of precious lives and billions of treasure are 
futile and void. 

16. One vital point which must be kept in mind is that 
the questions at issue relate in no particular to the subject 
of taxation. An attempt has been made to stigmatize the 
oil companies as “tax dodgers.” There is no justification 
for such a suggestion. The oil companies always have paid 
and always will pay any legitimate taxes upon their busi- 
ness and their property. Under the decrees above discussed 
the moneys which they are required to pay are not taxes, byt 
are distinctly defined as rentals and royalties in respect of 
their own properties. It is impossible for the oil companies 
to pay these sums upon the basis specified without admit- 
ting that they do not own the properties to which they cer- 
tainly believe themselves to be morally and legally entitled. 

17. In view of the facts which have been set forth, what 
wonder that the oil companies have opposed, and will oppose 
to the end, the attacks to which they are being subjected? 
And what wonder that the Governments of the United 
States, of England, and of France have protested against 
so unjust a policy? The marvel is that those who now guide 
the destinies of Mexico should have failed to see the colos- 
sal harm which they are doing to their own country’s credit 
and good name by the course of repudiation and confiscation 
which they have elected to pursue. 
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Documents 
The Allies and the Murman Council 


HE following text of an agreement between the Allies 

the Murman Council, “transmitted through the wireless sta 
tions of the Russian Government,” was published in the 
The agreement should not be 
the official announcement issued on August 
Allied Governments in the northern region of Russia, anc 
ed in American papers of August 26. 


Times on July 24. 


neral Assembly of the Murman I 


mand appointed Murman Regional! C 





this agreement 


erence of the So« 


for the Defence of Intern: 
circumstances 


vosed only of an equal number of for 
4.—The representatives of Great 
armed forces whic] 
region belongs 

Item 6.—The representatives of Great Brit 
in the home affairs of the 
representatives of Great Britain, 
the respective Russian authorities and 
of the Military Command, justified by 


unconditionally by 
entrance into and departure from the Murman ri 


Salaries and the labor productivity 


the whole population of the 


the importation of manufactured 


of North America, and France { 
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the working class to safeguard the republican régime It op- 
poses violations of individual rights as well as violations of the 
rights of the proletariat It protests against the judgments and 
arbitrary acts which have struck at organized labor, notably the 
representatives of labor in war industries. It denounces the scan- 
dalous decision of the High Court of Justice, rendered contrary 
to the laws and from subserviency to authority, It denounces the 
alliance of the Clemenceau Cabinet with the champions of royalty 
and the remnants of Bonapartism. 

The party proclaims the duty, for the working class, of multiply- 
ing its efforts to put an end at last to the bloody conflict. More 
than ever before the working class can, by exerting its force in 
all the belligerent countries at once, impose a people’s peace. Op- 
posed by Governments, the International Socialist Conference ought 
to be held as soon ag possible. It alone can seize the arms of all 
militarisms, search with sincerity for the most just conditions of 
peace, set itself furiously against imperialisms, and take all pos- 
sible precautions that this war may not leave behind it hatreds 
that would light the fires of new conflicts. 

The French Socialist party declares itself ready to respond im- 
mediately to the call of comrades Huysmans, Branting, and Troel- 
stra, charged with the task of preparing the meeting of the In- 
ternationale. It is because they fear the growth in prestige of 
the proletariat that the Governments of the two belligerent coali- 
tions fetter the liberty of the working classes and oppose the meet- 
ing of the conference. The Socialist and syndicalist organizations 
ought to unite their efforts everywhere to force the will of the 
public authorities and obtain the necessary conditions for that 
meeting. The French Socialist party makes its own the resolution 
adopted on this subject at the Trades Union Congress by more than 
4,000,000 English workers, the text of which is: 

“The Congress, in view of the refusal of the Government to 
give passport facilities to delegates regularly chosen by the or- 
ganized working class, condemns this policy of the Government 
and declares that if it is to be continued, the organized labor move- 
ment must of necessity take up the challenge which has been 
thrown down. The Congress warns the Government that the 
patience of the organized workers is rapidly being exhausted in 
the face of the continued affronts which are offered them.” 

It is under the inspiration of the sentiment expressed with so 
much force by the English workers, that the party ought to array 
itself against any Government which opposes again the meeting 
of the Internationale, as it ought to array itself against any Gov- 
ernment making a compact with reaction, welcoming imperialistic 
programmes, setting aside acceptable proposals of peace, or defying 
the working class and its organizations. 

Against these manifestations of a reactionary policy without and 
within the country, the party authorizes its Committee on Political 
Action and its elected members to use all the means in their 


power, according to circumstances, to bring about the refusal of 
credits. It associates itself completely with the decisions made by 
the General Confederation of Labor at its last Congress to take, 


as occasion arises, both Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary 
action 

The party denounces with all its force the course taken in Rus- 
sia and Siberia by official France and its allies, which strikes at 
the rights of the Russian people It judges that this interven- 
tion, criminal in principle, is also profoundly dangerous, because 
it excites the anger of the masses of the Russian people against 
France and also favors Prussian militarism. 

The Socialist party protests against the treatment to which the 
French and Allied leader have subjected the Russian revolution, 
recalling too much that which the combined sovereigns tried to 
inflict on the French Revolution. 

The Socialist party recalls that it has always claimed for all 
ples the right to dispose freely of themselves from the national 
point of view, as also the right determining freely their appropri- 
ate institutions. It declares that it will work with all its strength 
during the elaboration of the treaties of peace in behalf of all the 
claims which are legitimate and actually realizable But 


ye 


national 
it is obliged to add that it does not expect of the war, directed 


on both side by capitalistic states eaten up by lust of territory 
and desires for annexations, a wholly just decision of all these 
questions It energetically opposes every programme which, under 


the pretext of achieving a certain end, would work to the pro- 
longation of the conflict It is the universal development of the 


political power of the working classes which will prepare or par- 
tially realize this settlement; it Is the triumph of international So 
clalism which will establish it definitively, by grounding on an in- 
destructible basis the liberty of all peopl as well as of all in 
dividuals 


With the same idea the party recalls that it has always not only 
upheld but also encouraged, by ite action against war, the initia- 
tive of those who have attempted in society as it Is to assure to 
the nations a minimum of peace guarantees. Moreover, it is in 
accord with all the efforts which shall be sincerely made to build 
is solidly as possible the institutions of arbitration and the soclety 
without allowing itself the most 


of nations But it could not, 
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shameful deviations, make any such claim an object of war, and 
it would fail in its deepest aim if it did not warn the workers that 
so long as monarchial rule and the capitalist struggle to conquer 
markets exist, the peace of the world will be imperiled. 

The signing of the peace ought to be the preface to the great 
work of economic, political and social transformation for which So- 
cialists are fighting. The war, by wiping out or overturning so many 
homes, by piling up expenses, by indefinitely increasing debts 
and preparing crushing burdens of taxation, by making it almost 
impossible for the capitalist state as well as for the proletariat 
to live, has heaped up the elements of the most formidable revo- 
lution the world will ever know. It is in remaining faithful to 
its eternal principles that Socialism, which foresaw this time, will 
show itself equal to its tasks. 

The Congress of the Socialist party, at this solemn hour of his- 
tory, asserts that French Socialism will not fail in its task. Anxious 
to safeguard indispensable unity, it condemns the waywardness of 
those who seek, by a compromise with bourgeois society, to work 
out illegitimate solutions. In the reconstruction of the world which 
they envisage the French proletariat will have no other associates 
than the proletariat of the Internationale. 








President Wilson on Austria-Hungary 


HE following extracts comprise all the passages in President 

Wilson’s messages and addresses which refer specifically to 
Austria-Hungary, with the exception of the note of December 18, 
1916, transmitted in identical terms, save for a formal differ- 
ence of wording in the third paragraph, to all the belligerent 
Powers, suggesting a statement of their respective peace terms. 
Passages referring in general terms to the Central Powers or 
to terms of peace, but without particular reference to Austria- 
Hungary, are also omitted. 


In his address to the Senate, January 22, 1917, on the essen- 
tial terms of peace, President Wilson said: 


So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now strug- 
gling towards a full development of its resources and of its powers 
should be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the 
sea. Where this cannot be done by the cession of territory, it can 
no doubt be done by the neutralization of direct rights of way under 
the general guarantee which will assure the peace itself. With a 
right comity of arrangement no nation need be shut away from 
free access to the open paths of the world’s commerce. 


The application of this passage to Austria-Hungary was first 
made known in Mr. Wilson’s fifth Annual Message, December 
4, 1917 (q. v.). 


April 2, 1917, in an address to Congress, Mr. Wilson recom- 
mended a declaration of war against Germany, but not against 
Austria-Hungary. 


I have said nothing of the Governments allied with the Imperial 
Government of Germany because they have not made war upon 
us or challenged us to defend our right and our honor. The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government has, indeed, avowed its unqualified en- 
dorsement and acceptance of the reckless and lawless submarine 
warfare adopted now without disguise by the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, and it has therefore not been possible for this Gov- 
ernment to receive Count Tarnowski, the Ambassador recently 
accredited to this Government by the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary; but that Government has not actu- 
ally engaged in warfare against citizens of the United States on 
the seas, and I take the liberty, for the present at least, of post- 
poning a discussion of our relations with the authorities at Vienna. 
We enter this war only where we are clearly forced into it because 
there are no other means of defending our rights. 


Mr. Wilson’s message to Russia, delivered to the Provisional 
Government on May 26, 1917, but not made public in this coun- 
try until June 9, contains a reference to Germany’s influence 
and designs which includes Austria-Hungary. 

The position of America in this war is so clearly avowed that 
no man can be excused for mistaking it. She seeks no material 
profit or aggrandizement of any kind. She is fighting for no ad- 
vantage or selfish object of her own, but for the liberation of peo- 
ples everywhere from the aggressions of autocratic force. 

The ruling classes in Germany have begun of late to profess 
a like liberality and justice of purpose, but only to preserve the 
power they have set up in Germany and the selfish advantages 
which they have wrongly gained for themselves and their private 
projects of power all the way from Berlin to Bagdad and beyond. 
Giovernment after government has by their influence, without open 
conquest of its territory, been linked together in a net of intrigue 
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directed against nothing less than the peace and liberty of the 
world. The meshes of that intrigue must be broken, but cannot 
be broken unless wrongs already done are undone; and adequate 
measures must be taken to prevent it from ever again being re- 
woven or repaired, 

Of course, the Imperial German Government and those whom 
it is using for their own undoing are seeking to obtain pledges that 
the war will end in the restoration of the status quo ante It was 
the status quo ante out of which this iniquitous war issued forth, 
the power of the Imperial German Government within the Empire 
and its widespread domination and influence outside of that Em- 
pire. That status must be altered in such fashion as to prevent 
any such hideous thing from ever happening again. 


In his “Flag Day” address at Washington, June 14, 1917, Mr. 
Wilson made his first extended reference to the part played by 
Austria-Hungary in the scheme of a Mitteleuropa. 


The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, who 
proved to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. These men 
have never regarded nations ag peoples, men, women, and children 
of like blood and frame as themselves, for whom governments 
existed and in whom governments had their life. They have re- 
garded them merely as serviceable organizations which they could 
by force or intrigue bend or corrupt to their own purpose. They 
have regarded the smaller states, in particular, and the peoples 
who could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools and 
instruments of domination. Their purpose has long been avowed 
The statesmen of other nations, to whom that purpose was in- 
credible, paid little attention; regarded what German professors 
expounded in their classrooms and German writers set forth to 
the world as the goal of German policy as rather the dream of 
minds detached from practical affairs, as preposterous private con- 
ceptions of German destiny, than as the actual plans of responsible 
rulers; but the rulers of Germany themselves knew all the while 
what concrete plans, what well advanced intrigues lay back of 
what the professors and the writers were saying, and were glad 
to go forward unmolested, filling the thrones of Balkan states with 
German princes, putting German officers at the service of Turkey 
to drill her armies and make interest with her Government, devel- 
oping plans of sedition and rebellion in India and Egypt, setting 
their fires in Persia. The demands made by Austria upon Servia 
were a mere single step in a plan which compassed Europe and 
Asia, from Berlin to Bagdad. They hoped those demands might 
not arouse Europe, but they meant to press them whether they did 
or not, for they thought themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 

Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German military power 
and political control across the very centre of Europe and beyond 
the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia; and Austria-Hungary 
was to be as much their tool and pawn as Servia or Bulgaria or 
Turkey or the ponderous states of the East. Austria-Hungary, 
indeed, was to become part of the central German Empire ab. 
sorbed and dominated by the same forces and influences that had 
originally cemented the German states themselves. The dream 
had its heart at Berlin. It could have had a heart nowkere else! 
It rejected the idea of solidarity of race entirely. The choice of 
peoples played no part in it at all It contemplated binding to- 
gether racial and political units which could be kept together only 
by force—Czechs, Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Rumanians, Turks, Ar- 
menians—the proud states of Bohemia and Hungary, the stout little 
commonwealths of the Balkans, the indomitable Turks, the subtile 
peoples of the East. These peoples did not wish to be united 
They ardently desired to direct their own affairs, would be satisfied 
only by undisputed independence. They could be kept quiet only 
by the presence or the constant threat of armed men. They would 
live under a common power only by sheer compulsion, and await 
the day of revolution. But the German military statesmen had 
reckoned with all that, and were ready to deal with it in their 
own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of that amazing 
plan into execution! Loow how things stand Austria is at their 
mercy. It has acted, not upon its own initiative or upon the choice 
of its own people, but at Berlin’s dictation ever since the war began. 
Its people now desire peace, but cannot have it until leave Is 
granted from Berlin. The so-called Central Powers are in fact but 
a single Power Servia is at its mercy, should its hands be but 
for a moment freed sulgaria has consented to its will, and Ru- 
mania is overrun. The Turkish armies, which Germans trained, 
are serving Germany, certainly not themselves, and the guns of 
German warships lying in the harbor at Constantinople remind 
Turkish statesmen every day that they have no choice but to take 
their orders from Berlin. From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf 
the net is spread. 


The plan of a Mitteleuropa and Austria-Hungary’s relation 
to it were further discussed by Mr. Wilson in his address be- 
fore the American Federation of Labor, at Buffalo, November 


12, 1917. 
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. I suppose very few of you have thought much about the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway. The Berlin-Bagdad Railway was con- 
structed in order to run the threat of force down the flank of the 
industrial undertakings of half a dozen other countries; so that 
when German competitior ame in it would not be resisted too 
far, because there was always the p ibility of getting German 
armies into the heart of that country quicker than any other 
armies could be got there. 

Look at the may of Europe now! Germany in thrusting upon 
us again and again the discussion of peace, talk about what? 


Talks about Belgium; talks about northern France: talks about 


Alsace-Lorraine Well, those are deeply interesting subjects to 
us and to them, but they are not the heart of the matter Take 
the map and look at it Germany has at lute control of Austria 
Hungary, practical control of the Balkan states, contro] of Turkey, 
control of Asia-Minor I saw a map in which the w le thing 
was printed in appropriate black the other day, and the black 
stretched all the way from Hamburg to Bagdad—the bulk of Ger- 
man power inserted into the heart of the world If she can keep 
that, she has kept all that her dreams contemplated when t} war 
began. If she can keep that, her power can disturb the world as 


long as she keeps it, always provided, for I feel bound to put this 
proviso in—always provided the present influences that control 
the German Government continue to control it I believe that the 
pirit of freedom can get into the hearts of Germans and find 
fine a welcome there as it can find in any other hearts but th: 
spirit of freedom does not suit the plans of the Pan-Germat 
Power cannot be used with concentrated force against free peoples 
if it is used by free people. 

You know how many intimations come to us from one of ‘ 
Central Powers that it is more anxious for peace than the chief 
Central Power, and you know that it means that the people in 
that Central Power know that if the war ends as it stands they will 
in effect themselves be vassals of Germany, notwithstanding that 
their populations are compounded of all the peoples of that part 
of the world, and notwithstanding the fact that they do not wish 


in their pride and proper spirit of nationality to be so absorbed and 


dominated. Germany is determined that the political power of the 
world shall belong to her. There have been such ambitions befor 
They have been in part realized, but never before have those am}! 


tions been based upon so exact and precise and scientific a plan 
of domination. 


May I not say that it is amazing to me that ny group of 
persons should be so ill-informed as to suppose, as ne groups in 
Russia apparently suppose, that any reforms planned in the terest 
of the people can live in the presence of a Germany powerful enough 
to undermine or overthrow them by intrigue or force? Ar body 


of free men that compounds with the present German Government 


is compounding for its own destruction But that is not the whol 
of the story. Any man in America or anywhere else that supposes 
that the free industry and enterprise of the world can continue if 


the Pan-German plan is achieved and German power fastened upon 
the world is ; fatuous as the dreamers in Ru a. What I am 
posed to is not the feeling of the pacifists, but their stupidity My 
heart is with them, but my mind has a contempt for them. I want 
peace, but I know how to get it, and they do not 


In his fifth Annual Message to Congress, December 4, 1917, 
Mr. Wilson referred at length to German political methods and 
designs and recommended a declaration of war against Austria- 
Hungary. It may be recalled that the Czar, Nicholas II, abdi- 
cated on March 15, and that a provisional Government was es 
tablished under which Russi’ presently ceased to take an active 
p rt in the war. The note from which the following passage 
is taken was made public soon after the arrival of the Root 
Commission at Petrograd. 


until it 1s accomy hed Every power and ‘ i 
whether of men, of money r of ma ri ! at a ma 
will continue to he «¢ voted to t inf int > s hieved 
Those w! desire to brine ‘ t it pur 
pose is achieved I counsel t irry their advice elsewhere We will 


not enterta} i¢ .%' 1 re rol ¢ ‘ won ¢ when the 


tives, that they are ready t gree ft a settlement i 1 upon 
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by the peace of the world. We were content to abide the rivalries 
of manufacture, science, and commerce that were involved for us 
in h icces and stand or fall as we had or did not have the 
brains and the initiative to surpass her. But at the moment when 
she had conspicuously won her triumphs of peace she threw them 
away, to establish in their stead what the world will not longer 
permit to be established, military and political domination by arms, 


ie could not excel the rivals she most 


by w to « t wl 

feared and hated The peace we make must remedy that wrong 
It must deliver the once fair lands and happy peoples of Belgium 
ind northern France from the Prussian conquest and the Prus- 
sian menace, but it must also deliver the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
j t peoples of the Balkans, and the peoples of Turkey, alike 
in I om nd in Asia, from the impudent and alien dominion of the 


Prussian military and commercial autocracy. 


We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do not wish 
in any way to impai r to rear nee th Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire It o affair of ours what they do with their own life, either 
industrially or politically. We do not purpose or desire to dictate 
to them in any way. We only desire to see that their affairs are 
left in their own hands, in all matters, great or small. We shall 
hope to secure for the peoples of the Balkan peninsula and for the 
people of the Turkish Empire the right and opportunity to make 
their own lives ife, their own fortunes secure against oppression 
or injustice and from the dictation of foreign courts or parties 

> > . . . 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed to be my duty 
to speak t e declarations of purpose, to add these specific inter- 
pretatior t what I took the liberty of saying to the Senate in 
January Our entrance into the war has not altered our attitude 
toward the settlement that must come when it is over. When I 
said in January that the nations of the world were entitled not 
only to free pathway upon the ea. but also to assured and un- 


to those pathways, I was thinking, and I am think- 
naller and weaker nations alone, which need 


molested acces 


ing now, not of the 


our countenance and support, but also of the great and powerful 
nations, and of our present enemilé ; well as our present asso- 
ciates in the war I was thinking, and am thinking now, of Austria 
herself, among the rest, as well as of Servia and Poland. Justice 
and equality of riczhts can be had only at a great price. We are 


seeking permanent, not temporary, foundations for the peace of 


As always, 


the world, and must seek them candidly and fearlessly. 
the right will prove to be the expedient. 

What shall we do, then, to push this great war of freedom and 
justice to its righteous conclusion? We must clear away with a 
thorough hand all impediments to success and we must make every 
adjustment of law that will facilitate the full and free use of our 
whole capacity and force as a fighting unit. 

One very émbarrassing obstacle that stands in our way is that 
we are at war with Germany but not with her allies. I therefore 
very earnestly recommend that the Congress immediately declare 
the United States in a state of war with Austria-Hungary. Does 


t seem strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the 
argument I have just addressed to you? It is not. It is, In fact, 
the inevitable logic of what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for 


wn mistress but simply the vassal of the 


thre ‘ a Tie t her ‘ 
German Government We must face the facts as they are and 
uct upon them without sentiment in this stern business. The Gov- 
rnment of Austria-Hungary is not acting upon its own initiative 
or in response to the wishes and feelings of its own people, but 
i the instrument of another nation We must meet its force 
with our own, and reward the Central Powers as but one The 
war can he cessfully conducted in no other way. The same 
omic would lead also to a declaration of war against Turkey and 
Bulwaria They also are the tools of Germany But they are 
mere tools and do not yet stand tn the direct path of our neces- 
iry action. We shall go wherever the necessities of this war carry 
7 hut it seems to me that we hould go only where immediate 
ind pra ul cor lerations lead us and not heed any others. 
. . . . 7 
A ’ j th fi, concentrate upon the prosecution of the 
warl vith ull the reater zeal and enthu lasm because we know 
that f tT } 1 war of } | inciple, debased by no selfish 
un ti of st) t of poliation hecatse we know, and all the 
world know that we have been forced into it to save the very 
inatitution ve live unde from corruption and destruction The 
pury of tl Central Power trike straight at the very heart 
of everything we belleve in: thelr methods of warfare outrage every 
iy of manit ind f kt hth onor their intrigue has 
( rupted the very thought and spirit of many of our people; their 
sinister and secret diplomacy ha ought to take our very territory 
: f ’ " 1 «is nt the Unio if the States, Our ifety would 
be at an end. our honor forever iiied and brought into contempt 
were we to permit their triumph. They are striking at the very 


existence of democracy and liberty 


(To he concluded in the next issue.) 
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Foreign Press Comment 


The Russian Problem 


HE following analysis of the Russian political situation is 

taken from an article in the London Nation of August 31, 
entitled “The Great Russian Maze.” 

The internal danger to Bolshevik rule comes from two distinct 
and rival counter-revolutionary groups. One of these, the League 
of Regeneration, represents the leaders of the Centre and Right of 
the dissolved Constituent Assembly-Moderate-Evolutionist-Socialists 
of various shades, and the Radical-Republican Left Wing of the 
* These are all anti-Bolshevik, anti-Romanoff, and anti- 
German. They look to the Allies to destroy the Bolsheviks, an@ 
may be willing, as the price of our aid, to renew war with Ger- 
many. Their domestic programme is to restore the Constituent 
Assembly—a body which was representative in the obsolete con- 
ditions of last Autumn. They have a following among the “intellectu- 
als” and the wealthier peasants, but how far they can win the 
masses is doubtful. On their social policy they are not united. 
The Cadets will never agree to abolish private property in land, 
and that is the test issue in Russia. This condition, then, is tem- 
porary. It must evolve either to the Left or Right, and shed either 
ts Cadets or its Socialists. The second group is before all else 
Monarchist It has for its leader the head of the Church in Mos- 
cow, the Patriarch Tikhon, a man of some force of character. It 
has the Church behind it and many of the big industrial capitalists 
and some heads cof noble houses. It will rally the Right Wing 
Cadets and Octobrists. ts opinions range from “Black-Hundred” 
Pan-Slavist reaction to the Liberal-Conservatism of M. Miliukoff 
It proposes to restore the dynasty under the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
ind it will summon, not a Constituent Assembly based on man- 
hood suffrage, but the old-world “Zemsky Sobor,” an _ indirectly 
chosen assembly capable of the desired manipulation by the nobil- 
ity and the propertied class. Is this group pro-Ally or pro- 
German? We imagine that it is neither. It is “truly Russian,” 
traditional, self-centred, with no cosmopolitan or international no- 
tions, and it will be purely opportunist in its policy. M. Miliukoff, 
Terestchenko, and Vinaver, the leaders of the “Right Wing” Cadets, 
are already pro-German. If Berlin will help this movement, it 
may decide to grasp the helping hand. It wants Czardom again, 
and whatever Loadon or Paris might do or tolerate, Mr. Wilson 
is not likely to promote “the King business” in Russia. We imag- 
ine that this Monarchist group has laid its plans, and that an at- 
tempt at decisive action will not be long delayed. If it should 
win any measure of success in Moscow, it may conceivably be 
tempted to secure itself by an understanding with Germany. It 
represents the same classes and parties which govern there under 
the Dictator Skoropadsky. What happened in Kieff might happen 
ilso in Moscow. There are some indications that Germany would 
consent to ease the path of a friendly Monarchist Russia by re- 
vising the Brest Treaty, and would not object to the reunion of 
the Ukraine with Great Russia. 

If this forecast is correct, then the last chapter of the Allies’ 
dealings with Russia would be a disastrous climax to a long history 
of blunders. But we hope that the final choice does not yet lie 
between Bolsheviks and Monarchists. Each has a real following; 
each stands for an intelligible idea. But the Moderate Socialists 
are far nearer to the West, much closer in their mentality to the 
Left groups of England, France, or even of Germany, and to our 
own notions more sympathetic. Only they fail in their dynamics. 
They are not men of action. They cannot hold or lead the masses, 
as the Bolsheviks do or did. Their natural adherents, the “intel- 
lectual class,” are too small in Russia to govern. If the Bolsheviks 
have failed, it is not for lack of will or courage or leadership. But 
they have imposed an unpopular tyranny, and they could not solve 
the material problem of transport which meant hunger. Nor 
could their military power cope at once with Germans and Turks, 
Czecho-Slovaks, Japanese, and Cossacks. If it should turn out 
that they eventually lose control of Moscow to a Monarchist re- 
action with some pro-German leanings, because they had to send 
their best troops to cope with our protégés, the Czecho-Slovaks, 
our political strategy will stand convicted. The true course for us 
was to have followed Mr. Wilson in a helpful attitude to any de 
facto Government, civing such economic and technical aid as it 
most required \ friend might have induced the Bolsheviks to 
prune some of the extravagancesg of their policy. Its worst phases, 
as in most revolutions, were its violent response, in the true Jacobin 
fashion, to danget ut it may not be too late even now to make 


“Cadets.’ 


ltussia safe for democracy. Let us limit the sphere of our opera- 
tions to the coast and avoid bloodshed Let us withdraw the 
(zecho-Slovaks—or, better still, send them to Baku to help the 
ltussians arainst the Turks. Let us renew relations, even if they 
be informal, with the Soviets While we give economic aid to 
the Moderate Government in Archanged, it cannot be sound policy 
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to assist it directly in prosecuting civil war. The alternative to 
such a policy must be, we fear, the triumph of a probably pro- 
German Monarchist movement, and in a form which no efforts 
of ours will avail to shake. But there is just a chance of a 
ter solution Our official policy has steadily ignored the claims 
of the revolution to democratic sympathy. Let us rather en- 
deavor to test what reserves of force lie with the Moderate Re- 
publicans. In this way, and this way only, we may possibly avert 
not merely the destruction of the revolution itself, but the con- 
solidation of German hegemony over wide regions of Russia. 





Servia and the Entente 


HE New Europe (London), in its issue of August 29, pre- 
faces an article on “Servia and the Entente,” by “A Group 
; ) I 

of Servians,” with the following editorial comment: 


Last week we published a frank survey of the recent course 
of Servian policy, in the belief that further silence on this delicate 
subject is contrary to the true interests alike of Servia and of 
the Entente. We now supplement our own article by a short 
statement emanating from a group of Servians whose names (if 
we did not suppress them, for very obvious reasons) would com- 
mand very general respect and confidence, 

We take this occasion of making our own position clear beyond 
all possibility of misunderstanding. For Servia and the Servian 
nation we have the highest possible admiration and esteem. The 
British nation will never forget Servia’s heroism and sufferings, 
and is, we believe, firmly resolved to pay to the full the debt which 
it owes to her, and which has been unduly augmented by the mis- 
takes of British policy in the past This war has laid the founda- 
tions of an enduring friendship between the two nations which we, 
for our part, shall do everything in our power to strengthen But 
it is just because we value this friendship so highly that we ar 





alarmed at certain recent tendencies in Servian politics, and at the 


way in which the destinies of so gallant and so democratic a people 
have gradually been allowed to fall into the hands of a tiny anti- 


democratic and reactionary clique. For individuals we care noth- 
ing, for Servia we care everything; and we protest most ener- 


gS, 
getically against the attempt to identify Servia with any one states- 
man or party. The Servian Government ust r its repre- 
entative character if it is to retain the confidence of the Allied 
Governments It must have the whole nation behind it, instead 
of relying on a single narrow group. Above all, there must be an 
end to the impudent fiction that the Entente’s friendship is de- 
pendent upon the political fortunes of this or that individual We 
have no doubt whatever that the Governments of the Entente 
fully realize the unity of national purpose which inspire every 
true Serb, every true Jugoslav, and will, therefore, only ve their 


confidence to a Government which rests upon a union sacrée of all 
national forces, and is resolved to adjure the worn-out methods 
of a Balkan satrapy. 


Austria from Within 


HE New Europe (London) of August 29 reprints, practi- 
cally in full, a striking article entitled “Austria from 
Within,” by Friedrich Austerlitz, editor of the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung, published in the German-Austrian Socialist monthly 
Der Kampf. The author criticises strong] 








ly the reactionary 
attitude of the Austrian Germans, and argues the case for a 
“Nationalities-State,” which, however, he points out, “is only a 
higher form of state life if it rests on freedom of the nations 
and guarantees them national independence within the interna- 
tional connection.” Austria “should be able to recognize the 
trend of the age from the development in Russia.” The con- 
cluding portion of the article, which follows, is from a transla- 
tion in the New Europe (London). 

We should hesitate to adhere to this ideal of a new Austria 
if it were a serious danger to the German nation in Austria But 


an Austria combining free, independent national states in a higher 
unity is in reality the most fruitful German policy, the only policy 
which would make democratic progress po le for t Austrian 
Germans. The ideal of the German middle class to-day is to pre- 
serve unimpaired all that exists, merely giving it a stronger Ger- 
man tinge. This is an utterly reactionary ideal, and so it is a real 
dispensation of Providence that these Germar hould seek their 
pattern in the rule of the Magyars over their nationalities and 
should desire to transplant this to Austrian soil An absurd idea, 
to subject the highly-developed Slavs of Austria to such treat 
ment as the Slovaks and Rumanians of Hungary still endure! But 
the death-knell of the Hungarian pseudo-national state will soon 
have struck And a moral idea, to desire dominion « r other 


peoples! The Germans have the choice of uniting all their fra 
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Interview With Mr. Troelstra 
HE Swiss correspondent of the Amsterdam Handelshlad had 
n interview on August 7 with Mr. Troelstra, the leader of 

the Dutch Socialist party, who spent a few weeks at Vere: 
the Lake of Geneva, on account of his health. Speaking of the 


treaty of Brest-Litovsk 


and the outlook for an Inter 
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Italy and Austria 


N editorial on “Italy and the War,” by Auguste Gauvain, 
vublished in the Journal des Débats (Paris) of August 28, 
having been mutilated by the censor, the author, in the issue of 


August 30, returns to the subject. A concluding paragraph fol- 


lows. 


The Italian polemic, silence on which is prescribed in France, 
touches the most sacred interests of the Allies. The most en- 
lightened, clear-seeing and patriotic Italians have come to the 
conclusion that their country should take a clear-cut position on 
the question of nationalities and of Austria. They feel, they know, 
that a Metternich policy would lead to national failure. They 
want to see Italian diplomacy frankly renounce this policy and 
enter frankly on the course which France and England, after re- 
grettable tergiversations, have now resolutely entered upon and 
upon which the United States, also after too long hesitation, is 
advancing under full sail. It was this latter circumstance, indeed, 
that induced the Corriere della Sera to publish its remarkable 
series of articles of a fortnight ago. The Corriere notes the growing 
role of the United States in the war and foresees that the influ- 
ence of President Wilson will be strong when it comes to world 
liquidation, and it knows that the Washington Cabinet is not a 
party to the famous pact of London of April, 1915, conceived and 
worded according to the purest Metternich doctrine. 





A German Prayer 


G ERMAN newspapers continue to refer to the indications of 
J moral decline in Germany and to the increasing readiness 
with which delusions of various sorts are embraced. The recent 
defeats on the western front call forth the following from the 
Reichsbote, an Evangelical organ: 

German people, full of envy must thou regard thy mortal foes, 
who are being urged on to victory by strong-willed, ardent patri- 
ots. Clemenceau sends every traitor and alarmist to the gallows 
or to penal servitude, but thou dost tolerate openly treason within 
thy borders and dost suffer systematic depression of the general 
spirit Curse all those hyphenated ones, worthy of nothing but 
death, who, in the sense and also it may be in the service, of our 
false friends and of our enemies, unceasingly undermine the will 
of our fleld-gray warriors to fight and win, and who, out of ugly 
party infatuation or from manifest hostility to their country, would 
hinder the rise of Germany to be a world power—our real aim 
in this war. German people, go into thy churches and pray to thy 
God that His grace may be full and that He may give thy Kaiser 
streneth to wake our Bismarck from the dead, to renew the spirit 
of this Hercules, who shall purge Germany's Augean stable, slay 
the Hydra of dissension, and save his people from faintness of 
heart, treachery, and ruin, 


Anglo-American Understanding 


HE following extracts from a letter from ex-President 
Ch rles W. Eliot of Harvard to F. C. de Sumichrast appear 

in the London Times of September 9: 
It seems to be important that those who discuss a perfect union 
and the American people for the war, 


between the British peopl 
difficulties are 


should clearly 


overcome 


and after understand what the 


which must be 
President Wilson's action towards Mexico has now converted 


the American people in general to thinking that the American 
Government should not protect by force the American citizens 
who make heavy investments on the territory of backward or 
people The British, Germans, French, and Dutch have 
alwaya followed the opposite policy, and Spain and Portugal used 
to If the fFritiech Empire and the United States are to co- 
operate to keep the peace of the world when this war ceases, it is 
essential that they hould come to a perfect understanding as to 
the treatment of backward peoples, and the policy of extending 
trade and protecting commercial adventurers by force of arms. 

I observe that there is a section of British public opinion which 
resents the idea that great Britain needs help in order to main- 
tain an effective control of the seas in her own interest and in 
the interests of the world Americans generally believe that 
Great Britain cannot do that fob alone. They think that for the 
safety of the democracies Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Italy, and Japan had better agree on a public statement to the 
effect that they would keep the seas free for everybody in time 
of peace, but that there was to be no freedom of the seas for 
tocratic governments who should go to war, and that neutrals 


he Iple ‘ 
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in time of war would be able to deal only with the allied free 
governments. 

It seems to me doubtful whether Great Britain and the United 
States think alike about the serious questions concerning capital 
and labor. It is highly desirable that the two nations get 
together before the war ends with regard to the treatment of the 
labor question. 

* * 7. * * *. - - > . * . 


It would contribute greatly to an effective and durable union 
between Great Britain and the United States if the two Govern- 
ments could settle on the same general principles with regard 
to customs and excise duties. I am not enough of an interna- 
tional economist to know whether the war is likely to bring Brit- 
ish and American opinion together on the subject of free trade. 
Both countries will need to raise the largest possible revenue 
for many years; but thus much one may confidently affirm— 
there is a chance for a clash between Great Britain and the 
United States on tariffs and preferentials. 





Resignation of Feng Kuo-Chang 


6 bn North China Herald (Shanghai, August 27) publishes 
the following “summarized translation” of the circular tele- 
gram of President Feng Kuo-Chang, sent to all the provinces 
on August 31, announcing his resignation. 


I have now served the Republic for seven years. During that 
period I have encountered disturbances and difficulties. The situa- 
tion was once so critical that it was only by the united efforts 
of the Premier and the Tuchung that the Republic was restored. 
I was compelled to assume the highest office by President Li in- 
sisting upon retiring and by all parties urging me to remember 
my duty, as dictated by the Provisional Constitution, although I 
knew myself even then to be incompetent. My only object has 
been to attain unity and peace in the Republic. But neither unity 
nor peace is attainable These two things are as elusive as a 
bubble. After vain attempt on my part for over a year, I must 
hold myself blameable. As our ancient saying has it—mere good 
intention or good law can accomplish nothing; we must have 
the right man to back it up. I feel myself dreadfully short in 
many ways. Our soldiers remain still exposed and our people 
are still in distress. In spite of the fact that I have had the sup- 
port of good and able Ministers and loyal and brave brothers, I 
have failed to lead them to the right goal. For the sake of na- 
tional welfare and people’s happiness, the only thing for me to 
do is to retire from my post in favor of a more competent man. 
Now my tenure of office is nearing its end, and Parliament is 
about to open its session, I hope the members will, as dictated by 
their conscience, elect one who is possessed both of wisdom and 
of virtue and who will be able to restore peace in the Republic. 
If the spirit of the Provisional Constitution is obeyed, the foun- 
dation of our nation will soon be consolidated. My sentiment 
must be appreciated by heaven and earth. My only prayer is for 
the good of our nation and people. I have no other wish except 
the wish to witness an early assembly of Parliament and the 
speedy settlement of the country. I have not the least wish to be 
elected President, nor do I entertain any desire for power and 
profit. 





Reprisals 


"04 stg ey pow apprehension has been awakened in the 
Daily Mail (London, September 5) lest the Germans, in their 
retreat, should make havoc of towns in Northern France and 
Belgium which have hitherto heen unscathed. “The Allies,” it 
declares, 

should unitedly inform Germany, in words which will admit 
of no miunderstanding and which cannot at a later day be subject 
to misinterpretation or change, that, if Germany practices sheer 
vandalism by razing Lille to the ground and venting German 
spite by wanton destruction, before peace is signed or as an in- 
evitable and irrevocable part of such peace as may be entered 
into, the city of Hamburg or Cologne, or, if need be, Berlin, shall 
be first evacuated and then so destroyed that not one stone of it 
shall be left upon another. 

This suggestion is supported by Sir William Bull, M.P., who 
proposes that certain towns should be earmarked for such re- 
prisals. Thus, if Brussels is razed to the ground, Berlin shall 
be similarly dealt with. Essen might be named as the “opposite 
number” to Liége, and Hamburg to Antwerp. The wealthier 
towns in Germ ny should be dealt with first. Their inhabitants, 
“when they see what we are aiming at, will soon bring pressure 
to bear which ought to be effectual.” 
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Notes 


REAT BRITAIN’S future economic policy has been made the 

subject of a circular letter which has been sent to all the lead- 
ing industrial and commercial firms in the United Kingdom by 
the British Commonwealth Union, recently organized under the 
trusteeship of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Desborough, and 
Sir Lionel Phillips, for the promotion of British commerce. The 
programme of the Union sets forth that “the policy of the State in 
relation to industry and commerce after the war should be to af- 
ford the maximum of assistance in their maintenance and devel- 
opment, and to interfere as little as possible with their control and 
management.” For the attainment of that end, the Union urges 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, Imperial preference, restriction 
of the importation of enemy manufactured goods for as long a 
period as may be desirable after the war, the establishment and 
maintenance under British control of essential “key” industries, 
together with a complete power of tariff bargaining, the organiza- 
tion of raw material within the Empire for the primary benefit of 
the component parts of the Empire, and strict naturalization laws. 
The general policy of the Paris Economic Conference is also in- 
dorsed. The programme expresses opposition to state intervention 
in industrial disputes, at the same time that it commends public 
health, housing, and educational reforms as essential parts of a 
sound economic policy. 


TEPS are being taken to extend throughout the United 

States the membership of the “English-Speaking Union,” an or- 
ganization formed in London on July 4, 1918, to promote “a good 
understanding between the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and the United States of America.” The immediate objects of the 
Union are to encourage locally every movement which makes for 
the friendship of the English-speaking peoples; to welcome in 
Great Britain and the British Dominions visitors from the United 
States, and in the latter country to make the British subject feel 
equally at home; to celebrate the national festivals of both coun- 
tries; to arrange visits, lectures. sporting contests, and an ex- 
change of professors and preachers, and in general to increase 
mutual understanding. It is also proposed to publish a magazine 
devoted to the same purpose. 


N examination of the reconstruction resolutions recently adopted 

by the National Socialist party in England shows some radical 
points of divergence from the programme of the British Labor 
party, with which the Socialists have lately decided to affiliate. 
The resolutions call upon labor and Socialist organizations to com- 
bine in preventing industries now controlled and managed by the 
Government frora passing again into private hands. Pending the 
abolition of the wages system, a national minimum wage “based on 
a high standard of life” is demanded, but any reduction of pres- 
ent wage scales is specifically opposed. The Government is urged 
to make use of the codéperative movement in production and dis- 
tribution, and to support temporarily, “at a good living wage, 
returned soldiers, and all persons who may be unemployed as the 
result of industrial readjustments following the war. Other reso- 
lutions demand state expropriation of “all suitable waste lands, 
private pleasure lands, and insufficiently tilled lands” for produc- 
tive purposes; transportation of agricultural or industrial material 
free of charge; Government housing for workers: acquisition by 
the state of “all private town houses now occupied” that “might 
be adapted to the uses of the workers, and all large private build- 
ings not open to the public which might be used for communal 
purposes”; secular education for children between the aves of 5 
and 19; maternity benefits until the age of five: State control of 
hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent homes, and the establish- 
ment of the medical profession as a department of State. 


HE publication of the Montagu report on governmental re- 

forms in India has revived the discussion, carried on intermit- 
tently for a number of years, of Indian colonization of Africa. 
Sir Theodore Morison, who has had much administrative experi- 
ence in India, and, more recently, in German East Africa since 
the British occupation, has urged that East Africa be assigned 
to India as a colony: a step which, as the Spectator points out, 
would “give to the Government of India a greater power of con- 
trol in Africa than in India itself." The African negro. he 
declares, in a letter to the London Times, “would gain enormous- 
ly by association with Indians, especially with Indian cultivators 
and artisans,” and “will learn more and to better purpose 
from them than from the white man.” The Aga Khan, 
in a recent book entitled “India in Transition,” proposes that both 
British and German East Africa be placed under the adminis- 
trative control of the India Government as a field for Indian immi- 
gration. The Times, while recognizing that the future of German 
East Africa must be determined by the peace conference, points out 
that the primary need of India is a better distribution of its popu- 


[15] 


lation rather than a new outlet overseas, and that it is not clear 
that the people of India ought to be entrusted with the difficult 
task of colonization just at the time when they are being given, 
by the Montagu proposals, a largely increased share in the man 
agement of their own political affairs The discussion is sig 
nificant as indicating a possible disposition on the part of India 
to claim equal rights with other parts of the Empire in any 
new territories t ay be opened to colonization after the war 


- 


T a recent conference held at Stratford, England, the Na- 
tional Socialist party, which was formed ir 
r 


1 1916 as a protest 
iti-war policy of the British Socialist party, an- 


against the a 





nounced its decision to affiliate with the Labor party The execu 
tive committee reported that this decision had been unanimously 
endorsed by the party branches in order that the presence of the 


National Socialists might serve to “uphold the pr Ally point of 
view against the strange mixture of pacifism and Bolshevism 


which seemed to be in a fair way to dominate the Labor party.” 
The National Socialist party does not, apparently, intend to lose 
its identity, but will form a pro-Ally bloc in the Labor party 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who discussed the formation of a league of 
nations, urged that until the German nation had altered its cha 


acter it would not be safe to enter into any arrangement with it 
A league of nations already existed, he said, in the Entente Power! 

and it was well to begin with those who could be trusted \ 
resolution was adopted declaring that no definite decision on tl 

subject of a league of nations was possible or desirable until th 
German armies and military system were defeated in the flel 
and the question of a league had been more thoroughly discussed 
and investigated, 


HE appointment of Sir Charles Eliot as British High Com- 


missioner for Siberia, with headquarters at Viadivostok, Is in 
harmony with the earlier appointment of a High Commissioner 
for Northern Russia, with headquarters at Archangel The new 
High Commissioner was for some time Commissioner and Com 


mander-in-Chief of the East African Protectorate. He had prev 
ously served with distinction in the diplomatic service at Petro 
grad, Constantinople, and Washington, and represented Grea 
Britain on the International Commission appointed to adjust the 


Samoan controversy Following his resignation of the Fast Africa 
post, in 1904, he was Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University and 
first Principal of Hongkong University The political and con 


mercial policy of Great Britain in Siberia will, it is thought, follow 
his recommendations. 


|™ British War Office, which for some time has been i ling 
a Daily Review of the Foreign Press, together with a week! 


supplement dealing with the neutral press, has now added fo: 
nightly economic and reconstruction supplements The economi: 
supplement deals with trade and commerce, railways and shippir 
banking and finance, labor conditions, social and economic pol 
and legislation, and similar matter: The reconstruction supple 
ment describes the measures being taken or suggested in Germat 
and elsewhere in connection with the return to peace conditi 


Half yearly indexes to the new supplements are also promised 


‘TT HE future conduct of the scientific work hitherto carried on 
by international organizations acting under international agres 
ments is to be discussed at a conference to be held on Oct Pr 9, 
at Burlington House, London The conference, which called at 
the invitation of the British Royal Society, will be composed of del 
zates from the Allied nations, representing the lemies of 
Paris, Rome, Tokio, and Washington, together with r-« esentative 
nominated by the Governments of Belgium, Portuga nd Servia 
The Council of tt Royal Society has submitted f liscu on the 
question of the desirability of establishing amor the Allied natior 
some form of organization for cientif cout tior {1 t)} re 
lation of the various Government toward t organizations 

which have hitherto received their ipport 


‘TBS Temps (Paris) August 3, quote ( int (zer? 1 aa ving. In 
a speech in tl Austri Hous f Lords on July 1 I ne 


if i! e@ < j mnaKe ) 
demand that the German war aims should be communicated to u 
I only hope with all my heart that the Minister of Foreign Affair 
(Baron Burian) knows them, that they are as formerly of a purel 
defensive nature, and that the defensive character of the war has 
been completely maintained The people of Austria would not 
understand that we ought to prolong the war on account of th 
desires of a foreign state for conquest.” 
| Ba an interview between the Itallan Premier, Signor Orlando 
and the membe« fa committee f Rumanian Irredent] whic) 
has recenths on formed in Ital the president of the committ 
Profs r Mandre 1, after assuring the Premier that the Rurnar 
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ans “would never forget their origin and that nothing could sunder 
the links which bound them to the Italian people,” called attention 
to the fact that Signor Orlando “had given his consent to the for- 
mation of a committee of a number of intellectual Rumanians from 
Transylvania, the Banat and Bukovina, which should be the 
mouthpiece for the Rumanians of Austria-Hungary”; and that al- 
though Rumania was “out of the war,” Rumanians would still be 
found fighting on the side of the Allies. Signor Orlando, in reply, 
declared that Italy “had the strongest sympathy” for the Rumanian 
people, and that the Government “was determined to continue its 
policy in favor of the oppressed nationalities.” According to the 
Christian Science Monitor, which publishes in its issue of Septem- 
ber 18 a letter on the subject from its Rome correspondent, Profes- 
sor Mandrescu, in a subsequent interview, stated that the commit- 
tee would endeavor to form a Rumanian legion, develop propaganda, 
and cultivate Italo-Rumanian relations. An Italo-Rumanian news- 
shortly to be established, and Rumania, it is hoped, 


paper is also 
of Oppressed Na- 


will be represented in the forthcoming Congres 
tionalities at Paris 


A CONFERENCE of American and German delegates, appointed 

to arrange for the exchange of military and civil prisoners, 
opened at Berne on September 23, and is expected to continue for 
several weeks The American delegates include, among others, 
John W. Garland, Minister to the Netherlands; John W. Davis, 
recently appointed Ambassador to Great Britain, and Major James 
H. Perkin formerly Commissioner-General of the American Red 
Cross for Europe, whose resignation of that position to accept a 
staff appointment in the American Expeditionary Forces was an- 
nounced on September 24 The head of the German delegation is 
Prince Ernst Hohenlohe-Langenburg, at one time President of the 
Reichstag. The proceedings of the conference will be secret, but 
1 public rements arrived at will, it is said, 
he issued by the Department of State upon the conclusion of the 


statement of the arran 


ol 


Two missions, both representing the American Federation of 
Labor e now in Europe for the purpose of conferring with labor 
lend , rst, headed by Samuel Gomn« sailed for England 
late in August Its object, according to a statement issued by the 
American Alliance for Labor and Democracy, was “to oppose the 
Arthur Henderson, and the Socialists desiring imme- 
Mr. Gompers, it was added, “will oppose the propa- 
} ht Socialists of Germany and all other radical 
elements in favoring a speedy compromise peace with 
Gern " The ler member of the m ion are William J. 
International Brickl ers’ and Plasterers’ 

! , president of the International Moulders’ 

ir , editor of the United Mine Workers’ Jour- 

Paine, president of the International Boot and Shoe 

7 ('nion, and Guy H. Oyster, secretary The party arrived 
england on August 29, and attended the British Trades Union 
npers and his associ- 
vere conspicuous at the meeting Allied Labor and 
at Conference in London, called at Mr. Gompers'’s suggestion 
United States in 


radicals under 
diate peace 


randa of the Liebkne« 


ress, September 2-6, at Derby Mr. Gor 
of the Inter 

16-18 The second mission lk ‘ 

Wilson, pr de Pe the ‘ t nn kers’ Lea ie of 

! in April ar May, is 

the other members beir Fr. J. McNulty, president of 

cal Worker International Union; John Golden, presi- 
United Textile Workers of America; Michael Green, 

f the United Hatt + of America, and Peter Josephine, 
of the Granite Cutters’ Union. The plans of this mission 
be “similar” to those of the group headed by Mr 
irrival in Italy was announced on September 17, but 

n the interval before that date no information ap- 


heen made publl 


bys ly 


I ‘ acti throuch its 
London, has presented a formal 

tritain against the oppressive conduct of Ger- 
in reply declared that Great Britain could 
ht of Germany to exercise any control over 
which recognized such right would be 
principle of self-ds 


peace 

eat Britain, and that the 
recognized a ipplyin to the province The 

applicatioa of the principle, however, must be left to the 


ration of the peace conference 


reault of the Dutch elections held on July 3, the balance of 

erin Parliament has swung from the Left to the Right, 

ts parties voting with the Left losing 

tig ained seven This is the first time since 1848 

Liberals have definitely lost control of Parliament An 

of the strength of the parties of the Left in the 

sent Parliament gives the Union Liberals 6 seats, the Inde 
endent Liberals 4, the Democrats 5, and the Socialists (Social 
emocratic Laborers’ party) 22. The total vote of the Rig is 


seventeen seat 


voting 


56, of which the Roman Catholics have 30, Anti-Revolutionary 
party (Conservatives) 13, the Christian Historical party 7, the 
Christian Social party 1, the Christian Socialists 1, and the Chris- 
tian Democrats 1. Of several new parties which were formed 
before the election only two, the Economic Association and the 
Social Democratic party, showed any appreciable strength, each 
securing 3 seats. These, with the one representative of the Middle 
Class party, will vote with the Left. The Neutral party) the Coun- 
try Districts party (Farmers’ League), and the Preparedness 
party, with one seat each, will vote with the Right. The popu- 
larity of Dr. M. W. F. Treub, Minister of Finance since February, 
1917, and leader of the Economic Association, caused him to be 
elected by large majorities. Following the election several political 
leaders were asked to form a Cabinet, among them Monsigneur 
Nolens, head of the Roman Catholic party. One of the chief 
obstacles to the formation of a Government appears to have been 
the refusal of the Socialists to agree to a coalition with the Right. 
According to the latest reports, a Cabinet representing the Right 
has finally been formed by Jonkheer Ruys de Beerenbrouck, a 
man of untried political strength, who holds the portfolio of Min- 
ister of the Interior in addition to that of President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The other members are Jonkheer van Karne- 
beek, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Theodore Heemskerk, Minister 
of Justice; Jonkheer Alting van Geusau, Minister of War and 
Marine; Mr. de Vries, Minister of Finance; Mr. van Ysselsteyn, 
Minister of Agriculture; Professor Aalberse, Minister of Labor 
and Social Legislation; Dr. de Visser, Minister of Education, 
Arts, and Sciences; Mr. Idenburg, Minister of Colonies. The Min- 
istry of Public Works has not yet been filled. 


A* international conference, called with the object of forming 
a Pan-American Federation of Labor, is to be held at Laredo 
and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, on November 13. Delegates from a 
number of Central and South American countries, as well as from 
Mexico and the United States, are expected to participate. The 
American Federation of Labor, which has recently sent a labor 
mission to Mexico, is one of the promoters of the conference. 


NEW Norwegian review, Atlantis, edited by Prof. Chr. Collin, 

of Christiania University, has been begun with the object of 
bringing Norway into closer touch with the peoples of Western 
Europe. Articles will, apparently, be published in French and 
English as well as in Norwegian. Among the contributors to 
the first number is Maurice Barrés. 


N several occasions during the past year Peru has been re- 
Oncsted to be on the eve of declaring war against Germany. 
Action taken by the Chamber of Deputies on September 14, how- 
ever, seems to make such a declaration unlikely. The Chamber, 
after rejecting by a large majority a resolution for a declaration 
of war, adopted a motion, offered by the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, declaring that the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Germany, October 5, 1917, together with subsequent acts “altering 
the neutral policy of the country,” “define the international situa- 
tion of Peru in the present war"; and that this position, “in the 
event of no new circumstances,” should be adhered to. 


HE creation in France of a post-war Ministry charged with 

wide functions in the rebuilding of the nation has been advo- 
cated by Edouard Herriot, major of Lyons and senator of the 
Rhone Department. In a statement made to the Paris represen- 
tative of the Christian Science Monitor, M. Herriot urged the neces- 
sity of developing for France a large occidental market to coun- 
ter-balance the German market. A special Ministry in Germany, 
constituted by Imperial decree, is already considering the social 
and political problems to follow the war. To displace Germany in 
the economic field, which, he said, was indispensable to insure 
real victory, France and her Allies must be better organized than 
Germany. Among the functions of a post-war Ministry in France 
M. Herriot includes “all the essential interests of the nation,” 
among them the exploitation of the natural resources of the coun- 
try, the organization of transportation, industry, and commerce, 
reform of the banking system, educational reform, and “last but 
not least, the creation of a new status for women.” 


A® agricultural mission from the United States, composed of 

specialists in dry farming and irrigation, is reported to have an- 
rived in Algiers on September 8. The object of the mission is 
said to be to study the possibility of producing crops on the semi- 
sterile high ground of southern Algeria. The New York Evening 
Post, to which we are indebted for the foregoing facts, adds that 
“according to private information, the mission desires to obtain 
a concession to more than four million acres for cultivation by 
American methods and with American implements.” 


HE valuable “Record of Current Events,” compiled by Horace 

M. Kallen and Edward M. Sait, and published as a supplement 
to the September number of the Political Science Quarterly, covers 
the period from August 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918. 
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